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7 H E Various expoſition: hitherto 
given of our Saviour s temptation 
in i 3 being attended with 
confiderable difficulties ; any modeſt at- 
tempt to diſcover and eſtabliſh one leſs 
exceptionable, may hope to be received 
with candour. How far the author of 
the following ſheets may have ſucceeded 
in fuch an ber, is ſubmitted to 
the judgment of the publick. His mo- 
tives, he perſuades himPelf, are right, 
however be may ' have failed in the 
execution of his *anderraling.” 

Many former writers upon this ſub- 
ject, Zack rejeted the literal ſcheme, 
and have aſſerted it to be a diabolical 
viſion, or illuſion; but none of them 
which have fallen under the author's 
notice, have- confidered it as a divine 

A 2 viſion : 


1 
viſion * : the want of which has pre- 
vented" a diſcernment of the wiſe and 
benevolent intention of theſe vifonary 
ſcenes, as ſymbolical predifions and re- 
preſentations of the principal trials and 
difficulties attending Chriſt's publick 
miniſtry. Theſe are the peculiar points, 
which the preſent performance _ 
vours to WE 

But though the interpretation hon 
advanced be new *, which may be a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for ſubmitting it to pub- 
lick examination ; yet unleſs it appears 
zo bave it's foundation in truth, and to 

fet an obſcure part of the evangelical 
' biftory in a leſs exceptionable, more 
uſeful and honourable light, the author 
wiſhes it may be rejected. 

He mill only add, that if the prin- 
ciples, upon which ehis interpretation is 
founaea, are juſt, they are applicable 
to various paſſages in the Old Tefta- 
ment, and may enable us to obviate © 
the objeftions, to which the literal con- 
Aruction of them is liable. 

See the Inquiry, Sect. I. p. 42, note v. 
33 THE 
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SECT. 1. 


FTATING the objections againſt the com- 

monly recerved interpretation of the hiſtory 

of Chrift”s temptation, as à narrative of out- 
ward tranſactiont. 

This interpretation | | | 

I. Is unſuitable to the ſagacity and policity 

of Satan; becauſe his perſonal appearance could 

ſerve only to fruſtrate his intention, p. 3. (and 

he did not appear under any borrowed form, 

either human or J 4, note.) This 


" obſervation applied to the firſt temptation, p. 73 
to 8 8; tot bird. p. "Py The 
devil wat mot doubtful whether Feſus was the 
Meſſiah ; nor would a doubt of that kind account 
for bis tempting Chriſt in an open manner, p. 13, 
note, | * 
II. Aſcribes to Chriſt a conduct inconſiſtent 
with the dignity and ſanctity of his character, 
p. 14 3 deftroys his merit in refiſling the temp- 
tations propoſed by the devil, p. 17; and re- 
preſents him as ſetting a dangerous example to 
- his followers, 16, 20, 21. The reaſons com- 


A 3 monly 


1 
monly aſſigned for Chriſt's Aubmicting to be 


tempted by the devil in the manner generally 
2 4 40. p- 17. The fort reaſon, ib. 
econ 
III. Aſeribe to the devil the performance of 
the greateſt miracles, p. 22; the fewer of 
aſſuming a vyfible form, ib. of conveying men 
through the air, ib, and of ſhewing thew (not 
a fingle country only, but) all the 1 of 
the world, p. 25, in a fingle inſtant of time, 
p. 29. The devil could not take Chrift to the 
wing of the Zeus, temple without a miracle, 
p. 23, note. The abſurdity of aſeribing to 
the devil the potter of performing any miracles, 
P. 29. Archbiſhop Secker s ſolution. of this ob- 
jection, p. 31, note 
IV. Aſcribes to the devil the performance of 
things abſurd and impeſſible, ſuch as ſhewing * 
Chri/t all the Kingdoms of the world from an 
exceeding high mountain, p. 32. In.what caſes 
we are to have recourſe to a figurative ſenſe in 
the interpretation of Scripture ; and how we are 
to diſtinguiſh what is io be literally, and what 
Siguratively widerſiood, p. 33. Pj ns or re- 
preſentations made to the mind of a þ 5: d 
related in Scripture as outward tranſa 
p. 34. The reaſon of this affigned, p. 35. How 
to diſtinguiſh the narrative of a vifion from that 
| of an outward occurrence, p. 37. Chriſt's 
temptation could not be an outward cri nc, 


p. 38. 
V. Is given up in fart by hae who de 80 it, 


8. 
v. LY VI. Is 


\ 


U vii 
VI. 4 inconfitent with the letter of 0 text; 


0, | 
os 8 E. CT. "wh Ny 

Shewing that _ s nee was not d 
diabolical vifion, 

Le Clerc n all 7 writers, whether 
22 fuppeſed Chrift's temptation by the devil to 

be a vifton or not, did equally refer it ty the agency 
of that evil ſpirit, 35. note”. The ſuppe/itton 
of Cbriſts temptation, being à diabolical viſion, 
in one view preferable to the common hypotheſis, 
p. 43.5. but-in all other reſpedts liable to equal or 
greater difficulties, p. 45. The right under- 
landing of Chriff's — the fulleſt con- 
— of both theſe ſchemes of interpretation, 

50. That the temptation of Chriſt was not a 
mere meditation of: aur bs W's on ſuch trials as 
might poſſibly be propojed to him by the great 
tempter of mankind; p. 30, note. 

out .. EN 
Explaining 'the true nature of Chris temp- 
tatron, p. 51. 

Since it was anther 4 an | entwerd tranſaction, 
nor diaboltcal illuom, it "muſt be a divine viſton. 
This argued from Mat. iv. 1. Then was Jeſus 
led up of the Spirit into the wilderttefs. Theſe 
words do not mean, that Jeſus went into the 
wilderneſs in perſon at 15 time, he being per- 
Jonally there already, p The different ex- 
plications of theſe wa 2 en by the mints 
of the common hypothefis conſidered, p. 55. The 
words ought to be rendered, Then N Jeſus 
brought into a wilderneſs (ur r8.wrrtudl©/) 


ä [ viii 71 f 
by the Spirit, p. 57. The Spirit denotes mi- 
raculous gifts in general, p. 59, a prophetic illu- 
mination in particular, p. 61, and revelations 
in the way of vin, ib. In this laft ſenſe of 
the phraſe, Chrift was brought into a wilderneſs 
by the Spirit, p. 61. The evangeliſ is not 
Speaking of any one "wilderneſs in particular, 
p. 62. The' foregoing explication of St. Mat- 
thew's language juſtified by the uſe of the ſame or 
ſimilar language im the prophet Ezekiel, from 
whom it appears, that to be brought to a'place 
by the Spirit, does not denote any real local re- 
moval, but being tranſported to that place by 
mental repreſentation, or in viſion, p. 64. 
The language of St. Mark, ch. i. 12, The 
Spirit driveth him into a wilderneſs, expreſſes 
a divine agency upon the mind q Cbriſt, and 
naturally conveys to us an idea of a prophetic 
rapture, or extacy, during which be thought 
himſelf tranſported into à dreary wilderneſs, 
p. 68. What St. Mark means, when be ſays, 
Jeſus was there in that wilderneſs forty days, 
Cl Wirth ws ws 1 
J 8 Luke's account explained, Jeſus being 
full of the Holy Spirit was brought into a 
wilderneſs (i rd avwpal) by or in the Spirit, 
ch. iv. 11. p. 72. In the Spirit, denotes 4 
ropbetic afflatus or inſpiration, p. 73. and 
pt ak Chriſt was. not — yrs * wil- 
derneſs in perſon, p. 74. The phraſe, in the 
Spirit, .zs frequently applied to revelations in the 
way of vifion, or of prophetic ſcenery and repre- 
ſentation, p. 75. Such language common in the 
3 age 


Haq *% 
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[ is } 
« of inſpiration, p. 79. The Scripture ſome- 
— P 26.4 an extacy 2 a vifion, 
. 80, note 2 | 

: Chriſt was brought or carried into a wil- 
derneſs by a drome afflatus in a prophetic vifion, 
that he might be tempted by the devil, and be 
was ſo tempted during his vifion ; and therefore 
what is called bis temptation by the devil, was 
a divine vifion and revelation, ' the fett of that 
prophetic afflatus he was now under, and it's 
declared intention, p. 80. All the parts of the 
temptation, as well the ſeveral propoſals made to 
Chriſt, as the different ſcenes preſented to bim, 
were merely ideal and viſionary, p. 82. The 
preſence and agency of Satan were not real, but 
apparent, or a part of the prophetic ſcenery : 
and the hiſtory repreſents Satan as coming to 
Chriſt, and tempting him, and removing him 
Jrom one place to another, becauſe the viſion 
confifted of a repreſentation of Satan as appear- 
ing and acting in this manner, and it was ne- 
ceſſary the ſcenes ſhould be deſcribed juſt as they 
were repreſented to Chriſt, p. 85. Our Lord 
was in the wilderneſs when the temptation ended 
as well as when it began, p. 82. Of the devil's 
departing from Chriſt, and doing it for a 
ſeaſon, p. 88, The ſeveral evangeliſts who re- 
late Chriſt's temptation, repreſenting it as a - 
divine viſion; their. authority may be added to 
the other arguments before urged againſt it's 
being either an outward tranſaction, or an illufion 
of Satan, p. 90. The biftory not a confuſed 
mixture ꝙ facts and vifims, ib. note. Chriſt's 
— vzſion 


( =] 
viſian or revelation continued (gt the ore 
ſpace of forty days, id, r eee e 
| 8 Ee. chr | 

Pointing out the 2 Rs of Corifi”s 
Prophetic * be wing, that the | 
Kenes which it contains, though preſented to bim 
in the form, and capable. of anſwering the end 
of. a preſent trial, were directiy ron For as @ 
Hmbolical prediction and repreſentation of the 
principal trials and ns of bis N 
am 92. N 

— 2 * ebforeierions. ON 
1.) Chriſt was liable to temptations, pez. 
| 4 ) This vifion might þ phe ed th 
trial, P- 95. In à vi ns the 
regular exerciſe of his underflanding, ib. 

was affected with the "ſcenes wp 8 he jam 
manner as if they were realities, ib. 

n im ſeveral inflances, particularly”: mM * 

caſes of Abraham and Peter, p. 98. 

3.) This viſion was direttly defigned ar  pre- 
diftion and fymbolital repreſentation of the 
temptations of Chriſt's future miniſtry, p. 101. 
This is argued from the prophetic and Vo tale 
nature of vifions in general, ib. and the perfect 
correſpondence between the fi ſign in this vifion 
and the things they Jig ific and repreſented, 

102. 

4.) Such ſcenes as this vifon contains, be- 
ther conſidered as probatienary or prophetical, 
might be preſented to Chriſt by a divine band, 
zoithout any unworthy inputation . God, 


10 
* The 


1 1 
The account here S 
tion, both as a preſent trial and at an — * 


ray [Prefigurati on 9 bis future conflicts, juſtified 
diftinft and particular examination of its 


for al fmt . 106. 

In this, Chriſt is tempted by = 
N to turn ones into bread, to ſatisfy bi 
bunger : ꝛobich was defigned to ſhew, that be 
was to ſtruggle with all 2 hardſhips of poverty, 
and the other evils of humanity, but never, not 
even on the moſt preſſing occaſions, to exert his 
miraculous power for hls own perſonal rehef, 


. 106. 


IId. ſcene. In tb, 2 is tempted by the 
devil to caft himſelf down from Pe wing of the 
temple at- ſer falem ; to ſhew, that he was not 
to expoſe bis perſon to danger without neceſſity, 
from a confidence in the divine protection; and 
that he was to avoid an oftentatious diſplay of 
his divine powers, without ſuffering others to 
preſcribe to him, what miracles ſhould be wrought 
for their conviction, p. 115. 

Hid. ſcene. In this, Chriſt is . tempted 
woith the offer of all the kingdoms of the 
world and all their glory, to fall dum and 
worſhip the devil; to ſhew, that he would be 
called upon, m conſequence of the m 725 notions 
of his countrymen concerning the Meſſiah's king- 
dom, to proſtitute himſelf, with all his A en- 
dowments, ta the ſervice of Satan, for the 
fake of worth advancement, or in order to aſcend 
the throne of lirael, and to ſpread bis conqueſts 


over all the heathen nations, p. 97. \ 


L 1 1 
The peculiar propriety of this viſion, con/idered 
as a repreſentation of the difficulties of his office 
and miniſiry, at this ſeaſon, p. 129. os 
Welt 5 X - 5 owl | 
Three obſervations upon the foregoing account 
of Chriſt's temptation, P: 133. 
1.) It obviates all t L made to the 
common interpretation, and juſtifies the wiſdom 
of God in this diſpenſation, p. 133. | 
2.) Jt exalts the character of Chriſt, and 
confirms our faith in his divine miſion, p. 


137. | | 

.) 1t affords ample conſolation and inſtruc- 
* to be under thoſe manifold and 
great temptations, with which they may be called 
out to ſtruggle, p. 143. 


APPENDIX I. 


(QONTAINING farther obſervations he > 
the ſubject of the preceding Inquiry, and an 
anſwer to objettions, p. 148. rl a 
| OE | 

Dr. Clarke's and Dr. Benſon's ſolutions of 
the difficulties attending the biſtory of Chriſt's 
temptation confidered, p. 149. Remarks on 4 
per ns of Dr. Macknight, who pleads, that 
the literal ſenſe of the biſtory of Chrift's temp- 
tation is agreeable to the common agency of evil 


grits, p. 157. 
4 : II. The 


red 


IS 


"ok 
The allowing Chriſt's temptation to be a viſion, 
will not aſfect the hiſtory of bis miracles, or any 
other parts of Scripture which ought to be under- 


flood literally, p. 159. ” 


II. 

' This viſſon s containing ſuch repreſentations of 
the power of the devil in making Cbriſt an, offer 
of the world, as are not agreeable to his real 
nature; no objettion to the dromity of the viſion, 
p- 163. The images in drome vifions have often 
no correſponding biel in nature, or exact ex- 
ternal archetypes, but are always proper ſymbols 
of what they are defigned to repreſent, ibid. 

New proofs of the prophetic and ſymbolical 
nature of viſions in general, in order to confirm 
the main principle of the Inquiry, viz. that the 
viſion of which it treats, was a prediction and 
emblem of the principal temptations of Chriſt's 
miniſtry, p. 108 1 

How far, and in what ſenſe, this vifion con- 
tained a preſent trial, p. 172. The objection: 
to this view of it do not affett its main inten- 
tion, ibid. 


W 
Why the perſonal appearance of the devil to 
our Lord, would have been improper upon the 
common hypotheſis concerning bis temptations ; 
and yet his apprehended preſence proper, ſuppoſing 


them to be a divine vifion ; and why the conſide- 
| rations 


[ wv. ] 
rations «which dimin: 5 the fone of the ſecond 
temptation in particular, upon the former ſu 
= ; do ale it upon the I N 
We offer of all the kin gdoms of the world, 
which the devil made to C5770 in the third 
temptation, might appear real in the viſion, 
though it could not have done 2 in other circum- 
ances, p. 1 
"WC: - | 
How far the mind of @ prophet was paſſive, 
and how far it was free, during 4 viſion, 


18 . 
r Te 


- The Inquiry ry, 55 freely urging the objettions | 
againſt the literal ſenſe of Chriſt's . tatian, 
NY TE AAR al to infidelity, 5. 185. 


APPENDIX II. 


if Paraphraſe upon St. Matthew's account | 
of Chriſt's temptation, agreeable to the 


foregoing mo: 4 i, P. 1 For 


— — 8 1 
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E RR AT U M. 
The reader is defired to blot out the parentheſis, and the 
words included in it, P. 4, note o, line .. 


AN 


1X 0 vn R 1 
1x70. tus 


Nn and Dastox of Canter 8 

Temptation in the Wilderneſs. 
CO OR TR a CRE IE 

Mar. W. rr. © 
1. ben was Feſus. led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderneſs, to be tempted of the devil. | 

2. And when be had faſted forty days ond 
forty nights, he was afterwards an bungred. 

3. And when the tempter came id bim, be 
ſaid, If thou be the. Son of Gad, 1 
theſe flones be made bread; _ , © 

4. But be anſwered and ſaid, It is written, 
Man ſhall not tive by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of. Gad. 

5. Then the devil taketh bim up into the holy 


* and en 1 a pinnacle of the temple, 
e * 


( 2 ] 

4 And faith unto him, If thou be the Son of 
God, caſt thyſelf dawn: for it is written, He 
Hall give bis angels charge concerning thee, and 
in their hands they ſhall bear thee up, leſt at any 
time thou daſh thy foot againſt a ſtone. 

5. Jeſus ſaid unto him, It is written again, 
Ti 1 ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
8. Again, the devil taketh him up into an ex- 


ceeding high mountain, and ſheweth him all the 


kingdoms of the warld, and the glory of them : 
9. And faith unto him, All theſe things will 
J give thee, if thou wilt fall doun and worſhip 
10. Then ſaith eſis unto him, Get thee 
hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou ſhalt 


worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt 


thou ferve. | 

11. Then the devil leaveth him, and be- 
hold, angels came and miniſiered unto bim. See 
likewiſe e 12. 13. Luke iv. 113. 


EAR H E detection of error being a 
— great help towards the diſcovery of 
ms 


truth ; it ein be proper, before we 


attempt to ſettle. the true nature and deſign 
of Chriſt's temptation, to conſider what ob- 
jections lye againſt the ſeveral explications, 
which have hitherto been given of this part 
_ of the goſpel hiſtory. Should thoſe objections 


appear 


— — A RY _ — — _— 1 


— 


of 1 

| appear to be juſt, we ſhall, at leaſt, ſee the 
neceſſity of looking out fer * new inter- 
pretation. 


SECTION I. 


T has been generally ſuppoſed, that the 

evangelical hiſtory of our Lord's tempta- 
tion is to be underſtood, as a narrative of 
outward tranſactions: that the devil tempted 
Chriſt in perſon, appeared to bim in a viſible 
form, ſpoke to him with an audible voice, 
and removed him corporeally from one place 
to another : which opinion ſeems liable to 
the following, amongſt other objections. 

I.) It is unſuitable to the ſagacity and po- 
licy of the evil ſpirit. Why the devil 
« would at all aflault our Lord, and what 
advantage he could poſſibly hope to gain 
over him” *, has always been acknowledged 
to be a great difficulty, by the advocates of 
the common interpretation. But this diffi- 
culty is greatly increaſed by a circumſtance, 
which they generally overlook, viz." the 
manner in which, on their hypotheſis, the 


devil propoſed his temptations to our Saviour. 
For this hiſtory, if underſtood of outward 
occurrences, manifeſtly ſuppoſes, that the 


See Dr. Clarks as cited in the appendix, No. I. 
B 2 tempter 


pea 


tempter came to him in perfon ; and ap- 
peared before him in a viſible form, and 
under his own proper character. It repre- 
ſents him as acting under this character, by 
propoſing and urging temptations, ſuch as 
could proceed from none but an evil being. 
Now with what proſpect of ſucceſs, could 
he tempt our Lord, if he thus expoſed him- 
ſelf to open view? By a perſonal and un- 
| diſguiſed appearance, he can never hope to 
prevail over the feebleſt virtue. It is gene- 
rally admitted, that, to ſucceed againſt frail 
mortals, he has recourſe to ſecret ſuggeſtions, 
ſuch as they do not diſtinguiſh from the 
natural and genuine offspring of their own 
minds: and thus conceals the hand which 
offers the temptation. Could he then expect, 
that the illuſtrious perſonage, whom he ac- 
knowledges as the Son of God, and who had 
been ſo lately proclaimed by a voice from 
heaven as ſuch, and who was filled with the 
Spirit without meaſure, ſhould comply with 
his temptations, notwithſtanding his appear- 
ing to him in perſon, ſo as to be certainly 
known and diſtinguiſhed under his proper 
character“? | 

If 


» To evade this difficulty, (which moſt perſons have felt,) 
ſome have conjectured, that the devil now appeared under 
ſeveral borrowed characters and forms; and by this impoſition 


upon 


1 


If we proceed to examine the particular 
nature of Chriſt's ſucceflive temptations, it 
will 


pos our Saviour, hoped the more eaſily to convince him of 
the innotence and reaſonableneſs of his propofals, and to 
deceive him into a compliance. The late very learned 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury in particular maintains, * that 
« the devil did not appear what he was, for that would 
te entirely have fruſtrated his intent.“ Serm. Vol. II. p. 114. 
Dr. Chandler likewiſe ſays, ** that the devil appeared pro- 
„% bably not as himſelf, that would have been at once to have 
prevented the effect of his temptation.” Serm. Vol. III. 
p. 178. Both theſe writers imagine, that the devil, when he 
came to Chriſt in a viſible form, aſſumed the reſemblance of 
a good angel. (Chandler, p. 177, 178. Secker, p. 113.) 
Many others have conjectured, that he appeared before 
Chriſt in the form of a man. Conjectures are to be regarded, 
according to the degree in which they are reaſonable or 
plauſible. If they are merely arbitrary, and made from ne- 
ceſſity, or becauſe men can not get over a difficulty without 
their aſſiſtance ; and eſpecially if they are not only ground- 
leſs, but in any degree improbable ; they ought not to be 
received, and ſhould be regarded only as confeſſions of the 
diſtreſs of thoſe who have recourſe to them. With regard to 


the particular conjectures in queſtion ; it is natural to aſk, 


What foundation is there for them? Where do we read of the 
devil's appearing to Chriſt either as a good man, or as a 
good angel, or under any other diſguiſe? Is there any one 
circumſtance of the hiſtory, that favours the ſuppoſition of 
his appearing before Chriſt under a borrowed character? If 
there be no foundation for this conjeRure, it maſt be conſi- 
dered as arbitrary, and made from neceſſity alone. Farther, 
it is not only unſupported by the hiſtory, but contradicted 

many circumſtances of it, and is highly improbable in itſelf, 
How could the devil hope to deceive our Lord, by trans- 
forming himſelf into an angel of light, when his very tempt- 
ing him to idolatry, was an evident demonſtration of his 


ws. a fiend of hell? Or, how in'this caſe could he hops to 
8 3 paſi 
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will appear yet more incredible, that they 
ſhould be propoſed to him with ny Proſper 


paſs for a good man? Could he even aui that Chriſt No 
miſtake him for a man; when it muſt have made his 

of univerſal empire appear ridiculous? With regard to our 
Saviour; is it likely, that he confidered any one of the 
temptations, and leaſt of all the laſt, as proceeding from any 


good being, whether human or angelic ; when he rejected them 


all as vii and impious in their very nature, and the laſt with 
the higheſt deteſtation ? Is it not, on the contrary, more 
likely that Chriſt aſcribed theſe temptations to ſome evil 
being? This coneluſion, which is ſo probable in its own 
nature, is confirmed by the biſtory: which repreſents 
the tempter as appearing and. acting under his proper cha- 
rater ; and conſequently without affecting any diſguiſe, 
And inſtead of giving any the leaſt intimation of Chrift's 
being ignorant. who it was that tempted him; the hiſtory 
even repreſents Chriſt gs knowing him, and, as occaſion 
required, calling him by name, Get thee behind me, Satan, 
Luke iv. 8, This was faid in anſwer to the ſecond tempta- 
tion, according to the order of St. Luke, who, though we 
allow he has perphaps neglected the true order, would not 
have done it, if thereby he had led us into an error with 
regard to our Saviour, and repreſented him as knowing the 
tempter ſooner than he really did. The gentlemen whom we 
oppoſe, unjverſally allow, that Chriſt knew who propoſed the 
third temptation; and this, if it does not create a preſumption 
that he knew him ſooner, certainly deprives them of the bene. 
fit of their conjecture, where they moſt want It in acgounting 
for that temptation. 

The foregoing objeQions conclude with Nee force 
againſt the two eminent writers mentioned at the beginning 
of this note. Dr. Chandler acknowledges, « that Chrift 
« was ſolicited to fin, and fo crimes of 4 very bei nous nature,” 
p. 176, 202; * that in the firſt temptation, he quell dif 
© cerned th: treachery_of the devil's counſel,” p. 194, and 
that the impeflor quas detected, p. 196. With regard to 
the ſecond temptation, he afirms, *« that Chriſt gnderftood 

a the 
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of ſacceſs, in the manner plainly implied in 
the literal ſcheme of interpretation. In the 
firſt temptation, in which he is folicited to 
turn tones into bread ; nothing is promiſed 
on the part of Satan to gain Chriſt's conſent ; 
for the miraculous a& he was'prompted to 
perform, depended entirely * the ExeT« 


* the deſign of the devil's ſoggeſtion, and che fallacy ef oy 
« argument; and that he was tempted to an aQ of real in- 
« folexce and impiety, of criminal projfunipeies and folly,” 
p. 209, 210, 241. And Dr, Seeker ſays, with regard to the 
ſame temptation, .** Chriſt clearly diſcerned the intention of 
« the tempter, p. 116. Concerning the third temptation, 
Dr. Chandler july obſerves, ** The preſent ſuggeſtion was 
„an act of immediate impiety againſt God,” p. 221, 222. 
And at this time, according to Dr. Seeker, p. 119, Chriſt 
« told the hypocrite,” (meaning the devil) © be knew him 
« well for the adverſaty of God.” Now what end could it 
anſwer for the devil to appear under any diſguiſe before 
Chriſt, who ſo well knew his proper character in the very 
_ firſt temptation, as well as in every ſucceeding one? 
Why did he perſonate a good angel, when openly tempting 
Chriſt to fix, and making undiſguiſed propoſals to commit, 
what appeared to Chriſt, and could not but appear to every 
one, the moſt audacious and ſhocking act of impiety ? Surely 
if the devil had aſſumed the diſguiſe of a celeſtial ſpirit, he 
would have taken better care to preſerve that character, than 
to demand for himſelf the worſhip due to God alone. In 
a word, the ſappoſition of the devil's appearing before Chriſt 
as a good angel, is not only deſtitute of every ſhadow of 
ſupport, but highly abſurd in i ſelf, and repugnant to the 
hiſtory, I only add, that if the devil had diſguiſed himſelf 
with the view here ſuppoſed, theſe temptations would have 
been trials rather of the «nder/fanding, than of the heart, or of 
our Lord's piety and virtue; the · former of which is very 
different from the ſcripture idea of temptations, . _ 

B 4 tion 
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tion of his own power. Indeed, ſo far 46 
this miracle was proper to ſatisfy Chriſt's 
hunger, it ſeems to carry its own infotee- 


ment. But certainly he would not be the 


more, but the leſs, ready to ſatisfy his 


hunger by this means, upon the open appli- 
cation of an implacable enemy, andi a fiend 
of hell. This was a circumſtance, that 


could anſwer no other end, than to create 


a prejudice againſt the propoſal, and furniſh 
a reaſon for rejecting it. Now could the 
devil intend to defeat his own temptation Pub 
In the ſ:cond temptation, (here, as in the 
ſequel, I follow the order of St. Matthew) 
the devil urges Chriſt to throw himſelf head- 
long from the ſummit of the temple at Je- 
ruſalem. In this, as in the former caſe, he 
does not undertake to do any thing himſelf 
for the honour or ſervice of Chriſt; and yet 
ſolicits him to follow his directions. How - 
ever, there is this difference in the two 
caſes: in the former, the thing itſelf which 


e This reaſoning has lately received the ſanAion of a writer 
of diſtinguiſhed learning and abilities. For ſpeaking of Da- 
vids numbering the people, he ſays, If the devil had bid bin 
do it, I fuppoſe be might baue ſeen the cloven foot, and would 
fearce have followed the meaſure for the ſake of the adviſer. Dr. 
Chandler's Review of the hiſtory of David, p. 235. This 
reaſoning concludes more ftrongly in the cafe of Chriſt, than 
in that of David, becauſe the devil is not * to have 
appeared in perſon io the latter. 


was 
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was adviſed, might have been the means of 
his ſupport; in the latter, it might have if 
ſued in his deſtruction. Should it be urged, 
« that if Chriſt had thrown himſelf down 
from the top of the temple, and been pre- 
ſerved unhurt; his miraculous: preſervation 
would have been an atteſtation to his charac- 
ter as the Son of God:“ I admit, that the 
propoſal in this view of it, was in itſelf very 
alluring. But under the peculiar circum- 
ſtances here attending it, the devil could 
ſcarce hope to ſee it embraced. The infe- 
rence drawn from Chrift's' miraculous preſer- 
vation, muſt be very uncertam upon the 
common - hypotheſis, which admits, that the 
devil did by bis own! power remove Chriſt 
corporeally from the wilderneſs to the top of 
the temple . For what greater power could 
be neceſſary to the preſervation of Chriſt, in 
throwing bimſelf down from that eminence 
than the devil is ſuppoſed to have exerted in 


4 Thus Grotius in particular compares- this caſe to that of 
Philip, who was caught away by the Spirit from the eunuch 
to Azotuzr, On: Mat. iv. 5. he ſays, h, , ut 
Philippum Dei Spiritus Acts viii. 39. And Doctor Bex/ou 
affirms, (Life of Chriſt, p. 35.) that the devil hurried Chrift 
through the air, and carried him from the wildirneſ5 to the 
temple. Some however underſtand the word, TeprrapuCdrs, 
in this place, in a different ſenſe. . See below, p. 15, note |, 


and P. 23, note ©, 
railing 
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raifing him to it? How then could it have 
been more certainly concluded from hende, 
that ſeſus was the Son of God ; than that 
the devil was ſo too, had he thought fit to 
muke the pretenſion ? Befides, if Chriſt had 
caſt himſelf down from the temple ; the 
devil, who was preſent, and had (as is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed) now aſſumed a viſible form, 
might have done the very ſame thing: and 
thus their reſpettive claims, whatever they 
had been, would have ftood upon a level. 
What inducement then could Chriſt have for 
4 compliance with the propoſal ſuggeſted ? 
would he be diſpoſed to gratify Satan, by 
doing an — 1 his mere motion ? it is abſurd 
to Was he to acquire any glory 
— to himſelf ? no; on the con- 
trary, he muſt have incurred the infamy of 
having entered the liſts with the devil, with» 
out acquiring any ſuperiority over that pri- 
ſoner of hell: which muſt have been & 
powerful motive to a refuſal, rather than a 
compliance. 


* Accordingly Dr. Secker, (Serm, Vol. II. p. 116, 1170 
very conſiſtently with his afferting that the tempter comwyrd 
Chrift through the air to one of the battlements of the temple, 
allows that he had hereby ſhewn himſelf gualified for /o noble 
@ miracle as that of his preſervation, in caſs he had d 


himſelf dawn from thence, 
With 
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With regard to the third temptation, uſu- 
ally accounted the greateſt of all, the offer 
of the kingdoms of the world with all their 
glory: it ſeems as little to deſerve the name 
of a temptation, as that we laſt confidered. 
The great prophet of the Chriftian'church 
could not be ignorant, that the father of lies, 
whatever he might boaſt, had no power to 
diſpoſe of the empire of the world; and that 
the moſt High rules in the kingdoms of men, and 
gives them to whomſoever he will, Nor can it 
be pretended, that Chriſt was ignorant by 
whom this temptation was propoſed, what- 
ever was the caſe with regard to the orhers > 
for in his reply he calls tim Satan. 80 


that were we to allow *, that the devil, by 


aſſuming the appearance of a good angel, 
hoped to deceive Jeſus; yet he was cer- 
tainly miſtaken in his meaſures; Jeſus knew 
who he was, and conſequently that he had 
no power to beſtow what he ſo liberally 
promiſed.* Now the largeſt offer which 


f Dan. iv. 17, 

See above, p. 4. note d, 

According to the conjectures of Dr. Doddridge, Dr. Mach- 
night, and many others. 

i « Jeſus knew the deyil well for the adverſary of God, 
who had granted to mo created being, much leſe to him, the 
honours, or the authority, which he claimed. Secker's Serm, 
Vol. II. p. 119. And Dr. Chandler, (Serm. Vol. III. p. 218, 222.) 
though he thought the devil's offering Chriſt the throne of 


L uw 
can be conceived, is the offer of nothing, if 
he who makes it, be unable to make it 
good: and if he is known to be ſo, by the 
perſon to whom it is made, the offer will 
be decmed an inſult, rather than a tempta- 
tion, and will provoke either ſcorn or re- 
ſentment. Could the devil then hope by 
ſuch, contemptuous treatment, to engage the 
Son of God to liſten to his accurſed councils, 
and to ſeduce him to an act of the higheſt 
diſhonour to his heavenly Father, ſuch as 
no one can think of without horror; the 
falling down and paying divine . to 
1 infernal ſpirit ? 

If the foregoing, dean s are Juſt $ the ä 
common explication of this hiſtory gives ſuch 
an account of Chtiſt's temptatians, of the 
two laſt eſpecially, as is ſubverſive of their 
main intention; diſarming them of all in- 
ducement to a compliance, and even fur» 
niſhing the ſtrongeſt motives for. rejecting 
them, All the uſe I would make of theſq © 
reflections in this place, is to obſerve, that 
this interpretation repreſents the old ſerpent. 
as acting quite out of character: inaſmuch 


Iſrael, and the kingdoms of the nei hbouring nations, Was 
eworthy his craft and ſubtilety ; yet tells us that Feſus let him 
know, that the power he claimed of di i/pofing the kingdoms of the 
earth was VAIN and PRESUMPTYOUS, 

as 
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as it ſuppoſes him to be as perfectly void of 
policy, as he is of goodneſs; and that he 
uſed the leaſt art and addreſs in propoſing 
and inforcing his temptations, in a caſe, in 
which the greateſt would have been in- 
ſufficient to inſure his ſucceſs *, It is more 
material to obſerve, \ 1·˖̊„¶ðtl 
IT. That 
* Our learned divines, in order to account for the devil's 
affaulting our Lord with any hope of ſucceſs, generally 

ſuppoſe, that he was ſomewhat uncertain whether our Lord 
was indeed the Meſliah ; and admit, that unleſi the tempter 

had been in doubt as to the character of TFeſus, it is not to be 

imagined he ſhould have attempted ta” ſeduce him at all. 

Dr. Macknight's commentary, and Dr. Clarke, Vol, I. ſerm. 93. 

It is not, I hope, inconſiſtent with the deference due to theſe 
gentlemen, to obſerve, 1. That upon the common hypotheſis 

concerning this temptation and the author of it, there is no 
reaſon to believe he was ignorant or doubtful who Jeſus was. 

If the devil is well acquainted with the ſcriptures, and parti- 

cularly with the antient prophecies concerning the Meſliah ; 

if he knew all the wonderful circumſtances which accom- 

panied the birth of Jeſus, and was ſo lately a witneſs to the 
teſtimonies born to him frotn heaven, both by the deſcent of 
the ſpirit, and by the'voice which proclaimed him the Son of 

God ; he could not but know with certainty who Jeſus was, 

This Dr. Lightfoor has fully proved, in his firſt volame, 
p. 503. fol. edit. Accordingly theſe words which introdute 

two of his temptations, do not expreſs doubt, but aſſurance, 
If thou be, that is, ſeeing thou art, (or inaſmuch as thou att) 

the Son of God. It is here taken for granted, that Jeſus was 

the Son of God; and his being ſo, is the very reaſon by 

which the devil urges him to comply with his propoſals : 

1% Since you are the Meſſiah, it is fit you ſhould act as ſuch, 

« and exert your divine power in turning ſtones into bread, 

0 andin flying down from the temple.” Thus, as Dr. Ligh:- 
Foot obſerves (ubi ſupra) the word / is uſed in the ſpeech of 
7 Lamech 
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n. ) That this explication is very ill calcu- 
lated to promote either the honour of Chriſt, 
or the inſtruction and conſolation of his diſ- 
ciples. Scarce can we preſerve upon our 
minds a ſufficient reverence of the ſanctity 
and dignity. of the Redeemer, when we 
behold him in ſuch familiar conference with, 
and under the power of, an unclean ſpirit ; 


Lamech, Gen. iv. 23, F Cain, Hall be avenged ſeven fold, 
which was with * a thing undoubted. He who deſires 
the fulleſt evidence that & and 4% are frequently affirmative 
particles, may conſult Lecke and Dedgridge on Ephe/. ii. 2, 
Peirce on Col. i. 23. and Taylor on Rom. viii. 9. bus eſpecially 
Noldii Concordant. Partie. under the correſpondent Hebrew 
particle TIN which is often rendered certe, onnino, quia, un- 
doguidem, qued. Even Dr. Mackzight himſelf, who in p. 64 
of his Commentary (ſecond edition) urges theſe words, IF 
thou be the San of God, caft thyſelf down fram-hence, in ſupport 
of the devil's being in doubt as to the character of Jeſus, 
does in p. 66 explain them in their true ſenſe, though it 
ſubverts his own bypotheſis: SINCE thou art the Son of 
God, thou fhauldft caſt: thyſelf down. 

2. Were we to allow, that n 
Jeſus was, and that otherwiſe he could not poſſibly have hoped 
to gain any advantage over him; this will not account for 
his propoſing his temptations in an open. and vifible manner ; 
nay, it proves that this manner ought-of all others to have 
been moſt carefully avoided, becauſe the leaſt likely to 
ſucceed. For certaigly the ſtrongeſt temptations of the 
devil are thoſe wherein he leaſt appears. I am not therefore 
ſo, happy as to. be able to acquieſce i in the explication, theſe 
gentlemen have given of the motives, which induced the 
devil to undertake this temptation ; becauſe in the method 
he took, be could have no expe2ation, nor ſcarce a thought, of 
ſucceſs ; at leaſt, he could not have taken a more likely 
method to miſcarry. 
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who at pleaſure tranſports his ſavercign.and 
his judge from place to place, raifes him to 
the moſt conſpicuous ſtations to expoſe him 
to publick deriſion, and wantonly and arro- 
gantly propounds to him one fooliſh enter- 
prize after another. It fills us with horror 

as 


! Thoſe who are of opinion, that the devil did not tran ſport 
Chriſt through the air, but only led him on foot, from place 
to place, (ſee below p. 23, note c.) would, I ſhould think, find 
it difficult to account for Chriſt's ſuffering himſelf to be led 
to the temple, (where the Jews always reſorted) and back 
again through the fireets of TJeru/alem, in ſuch company. 
Could the inhabitants have been witneſles to a fight ſa wan- 
derful and ſo horrible, and yet take no notice of it? Would 
not their ſeeing Chriſt in company with the devil, at the very 
firſt opening of his miniſtry, before he had afforded them any 
evidences of his divine miſſion, and while they were ſtrangers 
to his genuine character; have neceſſarily made even upon 
honeſt minds ſtrong impreſſions to his diſadvantage ? Wonld 
not ſuch a fight at this ſeaſon eſpecially, have raiſed ſome 
ſuſpicion of his being an aſſociate and confederate with the 
devil? Now would Chriſt unneceſſarily create a, prejudice 
againſt himſelf in good minds, or give any occaſion 40 his 
enemies to blaſpheme ? Without any ſach ground for the accu» 
ſation, as his being ſeen in familiar conference with demons, 
his enemies aſcribed his cure of demoniacs to the aſſiſtance of 
the prince of demons. But the very ſuppoſition of Chriſt's 
ſuffering himſelf to be led about by the devil, in places of the 
moſt publick refort, and of the moſt ſacred nature, for no 
imaginable end whatever; does ſo ſhock the human imagi- 
nation, that one would think there could be no occaſion to 
confute it. There would be ſcarce decency, in expoſing it 
as it deſerves, 1 

= It has indeed been ſaid, that it was no more unworthy 
the Son of God to undergo the aſſaults of evil ſpirits, than 
to ſuffer indignities and death from the hands of wicked 


7 6c men. 
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as well as aſtoniſhment, to conſidet farther, 
that during all this tranſaction, Chriſt muſt | 
have yielded voluntarily to the mere motion 
and inſtigation of the devil. For, though it 
was by the Spirit of God that he was carried 
into the wilderneſs, yet it was by the devil 
that he was conveyed from thence to the 
temple, and placed upon it's battlements ; 
a moſt dangerous and formidable eminence®! 
And therefore. as the devil could have no 

wer over our Lord, unleſs by his free 
conſent, Chriſt muſt have. been acceſſary to 
his own diſhonour, danger, and tem ptation * . 


Such 


men.” But by kane of fleſh and blood, he became liable 
to the latter, and nothing but a miracle could have ſaved him 
from them. But with regard to the former, it is certain, 
that ſuch aſſaults of the devil as theſe are ſuppoſed to have 
been, are not the lot of humanity. Beſides, the moſt im- 
portant ends of Chriſt's coming into the world, required his 
ſubmiſſion to death; but no valuable end whatever was 
anſwered, by his putting himſelf entirely into the power of 
the devil, in the manner here pretended. 

. ® Some parts of the temple (being built upon the edge of a 
rock, under which was a valley of a prodigious depth) were of 
ſo vaſt a height, that it was impoſſible to look down without 
making the head to ſwim ; nor could the fight reach to the 


bottom; as we learn from uche. Antiq. Jud. I. 15, c. 11. 


$ 

20 Should it be ſaid, that Chriſt had an order from God, to 
ſuffer himſelf to be brought into this dangerous ſituation ; the 
aſſertion could not be proved from the text. Nor is it likely 
any ſuch order was given ; becauſe no good end could be an- 
ſwered by it. Chriſt might be carried into the wilderneſs to 
de tempted of the devil; but not that he might, in any 
| meaſure, 
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Such a conduct as this would have been the 
more unworthy of him, as no good end 
could be anſwered by it, either with reſpect 
to himſelf. or his followers. His own cha- 
rater would have been degraded, rather 
than exalted. The temptations themſelves 
to which he was expoſed, were very far from 
carrying any force ; as was obſerved above : 

what extraordinary merit then, nay, what 
virtue in the loweſt degree, could there be 
in reſiſting them? And if there was no 
proper temptation preſented to Chriſt, none 
that could ſerve as an evidence or exerciſe 
of his obedience ; what ſuitable conſolation 
or uſeful inſtruction, under real and powerful 
temptations, can his followers derive from 
this hiſtory ?. | 
What has been already offered under this 
and the foregoing heads, will enable us to 
form a right judgment concerning the reaſons 
commonly offered, for Chriſt's ſubmitting 
to be tempted by the devil, in the manner 
here ſuppoſed. 1. It has been, I think, 
generally aſſerted, that the apoſtle expreſily 
aſſigns this as one reaſon, that hereby he 


meaſure, yield to his temptations. Nevertheleſs, this would 
have been the caſe, had Chriſt yielded to the perſuaſions of 
the devil to accompany him to — places, in order to 
his being tempted, 
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might” be made like unto bis brethren, and 
become a merciful and faithful high prieſt; 
for in that he himſelf has ſuffered, being 
tempted, he is able to ſuccour them that are 
tempted. Dr. Chandler * thinks the hiſtory 
of our Saviour's temptation is evidently re- 
ferred to in the following paſſage : He was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
fin". It is impoſhble here to forbear ob- 
ſerving, how ready all men are, at leaft occa- 
fionally, to be governed by the found, rather 
than the ſenſe of Seripture : for it is manifeſt 
that the apoſtle in theſe paſſages, refers to 
thoſe . temptations and ſufferings to which 
the Hebrew Chriſtians were expoſed by 
their new profeſſion. To encourage them 
under theſe trials, he properly reminds 
them, that Chriſt had been exerciſed with 
the very ſame, called out to ſtruggle not 
only with all the common difficulties of hu- 
man life, but alſo with the ſevereſt perſecu- 
tions. In this reſpect, there was a real re- 
ſemblance between his caſe and their's. 
And this is the ſubject of the apoſtle's 
diſcourſe. That he does not refer to Chriſt's 
temptation in the wilderneſs, is farther evi- 


» Heb. ii. 1418. | 
* P. 175, Compare Dr, Secter, p. 110. 
r Neb. iv. 15. 
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dent from hence, that by undergoing that 
temptation he was not made like unto bis 
brethren, nor tempted like as we are. The 
moſt learned advocates of the common hypo- 
theſis contend, ** that this temptation was 
te extraordinary in it's nature, and carried 
on in an open manner. The tempter,” 
ſay they, ** came to Jeſus in a vifible form: 
© ag thing, which we have neither any reaſon 
« from hence to fear will ever be our own caſe, 
&« or to believe is ever the caſe of other common 
« hen. They likewiſe affert, that when 
we are tempted by inviſible powers, the 
temptations are ſecret *, and not diſtinguiſhable 
by us from thoſe which ariſe of tbemſelves in our 
own breafts*. Now, if we are not tempted 
as Chriſt was in the wilderneſs, according to 
the common explication of this hiſtory ; then 
the fitneſs or neceſſity of his being made like 
unto his brethren, is moſt improperly urged 
as a ground or reaſon for his being ſo 
tempted “. 


Dr. Chandler, p. 176, 177. 

t Dr. Secter, p. 113. 

« Dr. Chandler, p. 185, 197. 

x Dr. Secker, p. 107. 2d 

See Se, IV. No. 1. It is very remarkable, that thers 
ſhould be no reference at all in any part of the New Teſta- 
ment to Chriſt's temptation in the wilderneſs; if it be, what, 
according to the received interpretation, it certainly was, the 
moſt aſtoniſhing and miraculous event which ever befel him. 
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2. A farther reaſon -afligned for his ab- 
mitting to be tempted in the manner he is 
generally ſuppoſed to have been in the wil- 
derneſs, is, that his example might be a 
complete pattern of every virtue. But ac- 
cording to the common explication of Chriſt's 
temptations, they did not diſplay any of his 
virtues to advantage, as we have already 
proved; nor was his behaviour under them 
proper for the imitation of his followers. 
For if the devil's bringing him into circum- 
ſtances of danger, and placing him upon the 
brink of a ſtupendous precipice, from whence 
he was to be inſtigated to throw himſelf 
down, and from whence, indeed, it was 
difficult not to fall; if this could not have 
been effected without his. free conſent and 
choice, his example may be injurious, rather 
than beneficial, to ſuch creatures as we are, 
who are more likely to preſerve our inno- 
cence, by flying from temptation, than by 
incountering it; and who are accordingly 
warned, never voluntarily to ruſh upon it, 
but, as far as we are able, to prevent. it's 
approach. Can it then be conceived, that 
Chriſt, if he knew. the devil, would ſuffer 
Himſelf to be tranſported' by him to a ſcene 
of the greateſt danger, whereby he would 
enervate all his exhortations to caution in 
declining 


1 
declining it, and more eſpecially that ex- 
cellent maxim, delivered on this very occa- 
ſion, Thou ſhalt not tempt the Lord thy God, 
which he might have inculcated to much 
greater advantage, by. refuling to have left 
the wilderneſs ? If Chriſt was ignorant who 
his companion was, as ſome endeavour to 
perſuade us; would he go along with « 
firanger, go with him in queſt of tempta- 
tions, and run into the way of them ?. There 
are many who contend for the literal inter- 
pretation of this hiſtory, from a regard to 
the honour of Chriſt, and to the-benefit of 
his diſciples ; whereas in truth it is-equally 
injurious to both, and ſubverts the very 
foundation on which they reſt, the ſtrength 
and reality of theſe temptations. And ſup- 
poſing the temptations to have been real and 
powerful, the conduct here aſcribed to 
Chriſt is not calculated for the imitation or 
inſtruction of his followers *, 


\ III - It 
* Dr. Secler, p. 110, thinks it may be ſaid very ſafely, 
that, for any thing wwe know, it might behove Chriff,—to give 
the enemy all advantages and opportunities, in order to make his 
defeat more conſpicuous. But may it not be ſaid, both with 
more ſafety and more probability, that it did not beboue Chrift 
to give the devil any advantage, that ſo his example might 
be inſlructive to thoſe who are required to watch and pray 
that they enter not into temptation, and forbidden to give 
Satan any advantage ? In reality, no advantage was given to 
| the devil, by Chriſt's allowing himſelf to be aſſaulted by him 
C 3 in 
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III.) It is a farther objection to the 
common opinion, that it aſcribes to the devil 
the performance of the greateſt miracles. 
(1.) It ſuppoſes that the devil, by nature a 
ſpiritual and inviſible agent, has a power of 
aſſuming at pleaſure a corporeal or viſtble 
form*, and of ſpeaking with an audible 
voice ; though there is no more ground from 
experience, (our ſole inſtructor in the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of nature,) to aſcribe this power 
to the devil, than to aſcribe life to the ina- 
nimate, or ſpeech to the brute creation; and 

though the ſcripture | repreſents the ap- 
pearance or viſion. of a {ſpiritual being as an 
inconteſtable miracle: for Zacharias was 
ſtruck dumb for not giving credit to ſuch an 
evidence of a divine interpoſition . (a.) It 
ſappoſes farther, that the devil has a power 
of conveying men from place to place, and 
that he did actually exert this power over 


in the manner commonly ſuppoſed ; and conſequently no 
uliar honour could reſult from his victory over him, The 
very ſuppoſition of Chriſt's giving the enemy all advantages, 
in order to make his defeat more conſpicuous, implies his 
knowing who he was; which at once diſarmed his tempta- 
tions of all their power, 

It has been taken for granted by Dr, Secker, Dr. Chandler, 
and other learned writers, that the devil has this power ; but 
this point has never been proved ; nor do I remember that 
any one of them has ever attempted to prove it. . 

d Luke i. 20. 
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his great Lord, by tranſporting him through 
the air ©, from the wilderneſs to the ſummit 
| Ny of 

| © | here argue on the ſuppoſition, thut the devil did not 

lead Chriſt on foot from place to place, but conveyed. him 
through the air ; becauſe the advotares of what is called the 
literal ſcheme generally ſuppoſe this to have been the caſe. 
Dr. Chandler; (p. 212.) indeed, and ſeveral others plead, that 
the word, TepaatuCdve, imports no more than to conduF# 
a perſon, or to take him with wr as a compaiion ; (in which 
ſenſe it is uſed Mat. xvii. 1.) and that there was no miracle 
on this occaſion, the devil only going before 

Chriſt, and either perſuading or conſtraining kim to follow, 
Theſe gentlemen, however, ſeem to me to miſtake the urgu- 
ment. - For, I apprehend, thoſe who hold that the devil 
conveyed Chriſt through the air, do not ground their opinioa 
on the meaning of mapaaupuCire, (which certainly can 
never determine the manner in which Chriſt was taken to the 
wing of the temple,) but on the circumſtances of the kiſtory, 
which, to their apprehenſion, require this interpretation. 
Whoever — conſiders the matter, will ſoon fee that it 
was impoſſible the devil ſhould take Chriſt to the top of the 
Jewiſh temple without a miracle. It appears by the deſerip- 
tion given of the temple by Fo/ephar, (Antiq. 1. 15. c. 11. 
\ 3» 5. and B. J. I. 5. c. g.) and from ſome puſſuges from 
other Jewiſh writers, (cited by Dr. M bitiy on Luke xxii. 52.) 
that it was fo encompaſſed by walls, and ſo conſtantly 
guarded, that all acceſs to it was impracticable, but by ſuch 
perſons, and under ſuch conditions, as the law allowed. 
Now by law, no foreigner could paſs the firſt incloſure or 
court under pain of death z the Jewiſo people could not paſs 
the ſecond ; the priaſi alone could enter the third. The 
temple itſelf was within this court; from which Chriſt was 
excluded, not being a Jewiſh prieſt, As to the devil, thoſe 
who know under what different diſguiſes he impoſed upon 
Chriſt, (ſee above p. 4, note v) can with equal certainty in- 
form us by what ſtratagems he might advance forward to the 
temple. Chriſt, however, in whom there war no guide, conld 
not have been permitted to follow. With regard to the 
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of the Jewiſh temple; and from thence to 
the top of an exceeding high mountain. 


But 


temple itſelf, properly ſo ealled; on the top of it there were 
ſpikes, with ſharp © points, to prevent. ſo much. as a bird from 
reſting upon it. The wings of the temple firetched out on 
either fide, at the eaſtern. front of it, which was by far the 
moſt magnificent, and commanded a view of the entire hody 
of worſhippers. Theſe, wings were twenty cubits higher 
than the temple ; the height-of the temple being 100 cubits, 
and the height of the 7]:puy1ov 120. cubits, at the top of 
which, the hiſtory (according to the common interpretation) 
affirms, the devil did ſet our Saviour. That the word 7J:g#ytov 
denotes the wing (not the pinnacle) of the temple; that moſt 
valuable expoſitor Dr. Lightfoct long fince obſerved, (Works 
Vol. II. p. 130.) And his opinion was adopted by the 
learned Dr. Prideaux, (Connect. Vol. I. p. 200.) and lately 
by Dr. Ben/on, (Life of Chriſt, p. 35.) Theſe circumſtances 
ſerve-to ſhew, that the devil could not lead' Chriſt on foot to 
the top of one of theſe wings of the temple, in the manner 
ſome alledge ; but muſt (if he placed him there at all) have 
carried him through the air, vr afforded him ſome" other 


miraculous aſſiſtance: (unleſs-they can ſuppoſe, that the devil 


firſt applied for leave to the officers and guards of the temple ; 
which was very unlikely to have been aſked, or obtained, or 
paſſed over in filence.) And as the ſacred writers were well 
acquainted with all theſe circumſtances, they could never 
deſign to affirm, that the devil did what they knew was im- 
poſſible to be done. Dr. Macktnight (to avoid this difficulty) 
maintains, that it was from the battlement of one of the cloyflers, 
that the devil defired Jeſus to throw bimſelf down ; and he 
affirms (but without producing any authority) that che prople 
quere at liberty. to wall en the reg of the cloyters. This laſt 
aſſertion ſeems to me ſomewhat improbable, both becauſe 
the cloyſters were ſacred buildings; and becauſe no ſuch 
liberty as the doctor ſpeaks of, was allowed even with regard 
to common houſes, to which no peculiar reverence was due. For 
the door which opened upon the roof was conſtantly kept 
ſhut, to prevent their domeſtic animals from daubing the 
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But this could: not have been done, -but by 
repeated , diſplays of a power truly mira- 
culous, and even equally ſtupendous with 
that by. which Philip was tranſported from 
Gaza to Azotus ©; and by no means inferior, 
as was obſerved above, to that which would 
have been neceſſary to the preſervation of 
Chriſt, had he thrown himſelf down from 
the temple, in proof of his being the 
Meſſiah * ; though his anſwer implies, that 
his preſervation muſt have depended on the 
interpoſition of God, whom it was not 
lawful to tempt. (3.) It ſuppoſes, that the 
devil having placed Chriſt upon an n excceding 


terrace, nd thereby ſpoiling the water which fell from thence 
into the ciſterns below the court: and the ftairs which con- 
ducted to the roof were not placed on the outſide of the houſe, 
but either in the porch, or at the entrance into the court ; 
and conſequently ſtrangers could not have acceſs to them 
without the conſent of the family, See Dr. Shaw's travels as 
cited by Dr. Mackzight in his Harmony, part I. p. 123. zd. ed. 
But whether the people were at liberty to walk upon the 
roofs of the cloyſters, is a point of no importance, becauſe 
the eget are not ſpeaking of any of the c/oyfers, not one 
of which was called the <ving of the temple. The word jepb- 
is uſed with great latitude in the Goſpels, (Mat. xxi. 12. 
ch. xxiv. 1, Mark xi. 11, 15, 17.) fo as to include the 
temple and all the buildings and courts belonging to it : and 
the part of the le here ſpecified, was the eU or auing ; 
ſo called, becauſe like wings it extended itſelf in breadth on 
each fide, far beyond the breadth of the _— 
« AQts viii. 39, 40. 


See Dr, Secker, cited above; p. 10, note *, 
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high mountain, could from thence ſhew him 
all the kingdoms of the world.. Now there 


some learned perſons ſuppoſe that the Þrwing here 
ſpoken of, relates rather to de/eription, than by ocular fight. 
Dr. Chandler, p. 215. and Heuman, Diſſ. Sylloge, tom. 1. p. 1, 
Diſſ. 7, cited by Dr. Secker, P- 118. But there could be no 
more occaſion to take Chriſt to an exceeding high mountain, 
in order to ſhew him the kingdoms of the world by deſcription, 
than St. Paul could have had to carry the Corinthians to an 
exceeding high mountain, in order to /hew them a more excel 
lent day, Viz. that of charity, (1 Cor. xii. 31.) Dr. Mack- 
fight, being ſenſible on the one hand, that a real ſight of all 
the kingdoms of the world from any high mountain what- 
ſoever, is an impoſſible thing; and being willing on the 
other, to refer this article of the hiftory, to what Chriſt ſaw 
with his bodily eyes; would reſtrain the proſpect to the land 
of promiſe. So this author, and Dr. Chandler likewiſe (p. 214.) 
think the word x&@os is uſed Rom. iv. 13. The. promiſe that 
he ſhould be heir of the WORLD, was not to Abraham of to 
his feed through the law, but through the righteouſneſs of faith, 
Some plead, that 45g fignifies the Roman empire : and 
there are many who underſtand it in this hiſtory fometimes of 
Fudea, and at other times of the Roman empire, juſt as ſuits 
their purpoſe. In anſwer to which I obſerye, 1. No one inſtance 
has hitherto been produced, in which bene ſignifies only 
one particular country. It may indeed be applied to the Raman 
empire; becauſe this empire was conſidered and ſpoken of as 


comprehending in it all the countries and kingdoms of the 


world. This application of the word therefore will nat 
anſwer the purpoſe for which it is urged. That in the 
paſſage cited above from St. Paul, it can not be reſtrained to 
the land of Judea, is evident from the occaſion on which it 
Is uſed, For the promiſe referred to by the apoſtle, is that 
whereby Abraham was made the father of all them that believe, 
though they be not circumciſed, and are ſcattered all over the 
world, ver. 11. And it is for this very reafon, that Abraham 
is called the heir of the world; becauſe believers of all nations 
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being no mountain upon the face of the 
earth, which commands the view of every 

| + $4 part 

of the world, Gentiles ad well as Jews, were to have him for 
their father, and inherit che bleſſing of juſtification by faith. 
To confine the word x5@jzes here to Canaan or to any one 
country, is to deſtroy the whole reaſoning of the apoſtle, which 
is manifeſtly deſigned to ſhew, that Abrabam was to inherit 
a ſeed out of all nations. 2. If ſome inſtances could be pro- 
duced in which the word x50 yes was applied to one particular 
country, yet it could not be uſed in this confined ſenſe in the 
hiſtory of Chriſt's temptation, ' For it is not laid, the devil 
ſhewed Chriſt h. world, but ALL THE KINGDOMS of the 
world: a phraſe that cannot be limited to the narrow terxi- 
tory of Canaan, which at the time of Chriſt's temptation was 
no kingdom at all. Judea was now a province of the Roman 
empire, an appendage of the province of Syria. See Luke iii. 1. 
3. Nay, were we even to admit, that the land of promiſe 
alone is here referred to; this could not be ſhewn to Chriſt 
from any mountain, but by a miracle, For the land of 
promiſe, in it's largeſt fignification, reached, (as Dr. Macknight 
obſerves, p. 67.) from the Euphrates to the Meditirratcan, caft 
and weſt, and from Egypt on the ſouth, to beyond Sidon north= 
wards : an immenſe tract of country, which no mountain 
commands, and which no human eye can take in, And yet 
the doctor adds, A, theſe the DEVIL pointed out to Jeſus in 
the temptation, taking particular notice of their glery, that is, 
their great and opulent citiet, their rich fields, their hill: covered 
with wwoed and cattle, their rivers, &c. It was JEHOVAH 
who ſhewed Moſes all the land, or enabled him to take- 
a more diſtin& proſpeR of its ſeveral quarters, than his own 
unaſſiſted fight would have permitted him to do. Dur. xxxiv. 1, 
Upon what grounds can we aſcribe to the devil this prero- 
gative of the eternal Deity ? Laſtly, it was abſolutely im- 
poſſible that the devil ſhould ſhew Chriſt the land of promiſe, 
to its utmoſt limits on every hand, (and till more impoſſible 
that he ſhould ſhew him the whole world,) in a moment of 
tine: a circumſtance entirely dropt by Dr. Macknight in his 
frlt edition, and left unexplained in the ſecond. This 
omiſſion 
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patt of i it, (or indeed of any ſingle kingdces 
of it;) and if there were, no human eye being 
ſtrong enough to take in the proſpect; the 
ſhewing. Chriſt all the kingdoms of the 
world, had it been poſſible, could have been 
effected only by a miracle; by a miracle a 
| thouſand, times greater in it's own nature, 
than that performed by God, when from 
mount Neho he ſhe wed Mgſes the narrow ter- 
ritory of Canaan*? Beſides, the devil ſhewed 
Chriſt not only all the kingdoms of the ward, 

but allo all the glory of them; that is, the 
wealth and treaſures of their ſubjects, and 
whatever conſtitutes the ſplendour and mag- 
nificence of their ſovereigns, imperial robes, 
and crowns, and thrones, and palaces, and 
courts, and guards, and armies: which muſt: 
all 2 901 been 1 cre into view, and 


omiſſion. is the more to be lamented, as e cows: 
mentators, and the chriſtian world in general, have thought 


themſelves under a neceſſity of receding from the literal ſenſe 


of the hiſtory in this article, very much on account of this 
_ circumſtance. . (See below, p. 38, 40) — With regard to the 


reaſon which the doctor aſſigns for aſſerting a real ſight of the 


kingdoms of the world, viz. the devil's carrying our Lord up 
into an exceeding high mountain, to view them ; it would equally 
prove that it was really, and not in viſion, that St. John was 
carried away to a great and high mountain, in order to his 
being heron the holy Jeruſalem.” Rev. xxi. 10. | 
* Deut. xxxiv. 1 — . en 
> Compare Gen. xxxi. 1. ch. xlv, 13. 1 Chron. xxix. 25. 
2 Chron, xxxii, 27, II. 1xi. 6, | | 122 
exhibited 
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exhibited in a manner proper to ſtrike the 
imagination, and fire the paſſions. And hat 
ſtill inereaſes the miracle, all theſe numerous 
objects, as well as the whole exterior ſurface 
of the globe, the devil muſt have ſhewn to 
Chriſt at one view, and in a ſingle inſtant of 
time. Suppoſing this to be poſſible, it is 
one of the greateſt miracles we can conceive. 
But it ſeems very unreaſonable to nſcribe to 
the devil the Nn of N Nn any mi- 
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14 FT 0 oh in ee or point of time. Luke iv. 5. 
The word, 5:94), is taken from a mathematical point, and 
is uſed to denote the moſt minute and indivifible part of dura« 
tion, ſuch wherein we can conceive no fucceflidn, or w 
takes up the time of only one idea in the mind, See Eraſmus 
and Caſaubon on Luke iv. 5. Vatablus likewiſe, and 
Grotius and Beza, and all the beſt judges of the Greek lau- 
guage, render the phraſe to the ſame effect, is punZ0'temporis, 
This rendering is very agreeable” to all the antient yerfions, 
except the Syriac, Dr, Chandler was too well killed in the 
Greek language not to acknowledge, (p,-215.) that:Chrift's 
pro/pe of all the kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof, 
whatever it was, was inflantanteous. Nevertheleſs, according 
to his account of it, it was no otherwiſe inflantaneous than all 
other proſpects are : for he ſays, it o fred ſelf to his u, 4s 
ſoon as ever he was in the flation fox on fer that parzoſe, and 
cculd ſurvey the ſeveral objefs that were. around him. Nay, 
according to' this learned writer, (p. 216.) Chriſt had no 
proſbec at all of far the greater part of the kingdoms of the 
world, but only a d:ſcription of them; the devil at the ſame 
time pointing to the fituation of ſuch as were too diſtant to he 
ſeen, and ſucceſſively informing bim what kingdoms lay to- 
wards the eaſt, what in the ſouth, what in the welt, and lattly, 
what towards the north. Thus by Chriſt's ſeeing a very 
little, as ſoon as he could ſarvey it; by _ a great deal 

about 
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racles; inaſmuch as even good angels (who 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have a more limited 
ſphere of action, than thoſe accurſed ſpirits, 
who are reſerved in chains of darkneſs to the 
judgment of the great day,) never perform 
any miracles at their on pleaſure; never 
appear to men, and remove them from one 
place to another, as they ſee fit themſelves; 
nor do they ever gratify them by fuch mar- 
vellous and magnificent proſpects as thoſe, 
which, it is here ſuppoſed, were ſhewn to 
Chriſt. ' Befides,' the allowing'a miraculous 
power to the devil, deſtroys the credit and 
uſe! of miracles, and contradicts ſuch decla- 


| about the reft which he did not ſee ; and by being gradually 
informed in what quarter of the world it lay; by this long 
ſeries of events would this gentleman account for it's being 


ſaid, ee e eee 


world in an inſtant. 

* 2 Pet. ii. 4. Jud. 6. See Diſſert. on Miracles, p. 181. 

| Miracles are always repreſented in Scripture as in them - 
ſelves decifive and abſolute demonſtrations of the divinity and 
ſole dominion of Fehowah, and as an immediate divine 
teſtimony to his meſſengers. Exod. iv. 5—9. chap. vii. 5, 17+ 
ch. viii. 10, 22, ch. ix. 14, 16, 29. ch. x. 1, 2. ch. xi. 7. 
ch. xiv. 4, 18. Deut. iv. 34—39. 2 Sam. vii. 22—24. 
Numb. xvi. 28—3o. John v. 36, 37. ch. xi. 41, 4% 
Acts ii. 10. Mat. xii. 28, John x. 24, 25, 36—39. 
ch, xiv. 10, 11. Heb. ii. 4. 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. This view 
of miracles is utterly inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition, that 
evil ſpirits poſſeſs the power and liberty of performing them. 
See Diſſert. on Miracles, ch * ſect. 5, 6. | 
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rations of ſcripture, as confine them to the 
Deity, either operating immediately by him - 
ſelf, or by the inſtrumentality of ſuch beings 
as act by his commiſſion. Indeed, ſuch a 
power could not conſiſt with the regular 
courſe of nature, and the eſtabliſhed order of 
providence, which would ſuffer from it per- 
petual interruptions". And it is abundantly 
confuted by the experience af near ſix 
thouſand years ; there not being one well 
atteſted example of the exerciſe of it, from 
the beginning of the creation to this day. 


| IV.) It 
= Both prophecies and miracles are abſolutely appro- 
priated to God: He only deen wonderons works, PI. laxii, 18. 
Pſ. Lxxxvi. 10. Exod. xv. i. He rewealeth ſecrete, aud 
maketh known what ſhall come to. pi. Dan. ii. 28, 29. 47. 
Idolaters are challenged to juſtify their worſhip of idols, aud 
the idol gods themſelyes to give proof of their divigity, by 
ſuitable diſplays of power or knowledge, If. xli. 21-24. 
ch. xlii. 8—13. ch. xliv. 7. ch. xlv. 20, 21. ch. xlviti. 3. 
And if iaviüble evil agents bad (as ſome have ſuppoſed) ſup - 
ported the claims of the heathen deities: this would have 
been the very ſame thing in appearance, and with regard to 
all the miſchievous conſequences attending it, as if the 
heathen deities had themſelves interpoſed in ſupport ef chaſs 
claims, Diſſert. on Mir. p. 240. 

The ſcripture very rationally repreſents the whole courſe 
of nature as univerſally and invariably fulfilling the will of 
God, as fixed by his decree which fall not paſs away, us 
governed by his laws cob,“ Hall not be breken, by laws <ubich 
be bas eftablifhed for ever and ever : which muſt therefore be 
unalterable by any authority, bos W 
them. Pf. exlviii. 6. 

9 Some perhaps may think this realoaing ſuſiciently 
anſwered, by ſaying with Archbiſhop Secter, (Serm. Vol. IT. 

p- 113.) 
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V.) It is a ſtill greater objection to che 
common opinion, that it aſcribes to the devil 


the performance of things not only preter - 
natural, but abſurd and impoſſible. Such 
we muſt reckon, his ſhewing Chriſt all the 
kingdoms of the world from an exceeding 
high mountain: for the earth being of a 
ſpheroidical figure, what fingle mountain can 
command a view of all the parts of it, of 


p. 113.) The whole life of Chriſt was fo full of wonders, that 
the biftory of bis temptation'is perfely agreeable to the rift : _ 
wwe muſt eithey queſtion all, or no fart. From the 
learn (not indeed that the whole life of Chriſt, but) that the 
period of his public miniſtry was full of wonders, or of 
aſtoniſhing miracles,” which be performed in his Father's 
name, and in atteſtation of the divinity of his miffion. Many 
Hllaftrious teſtimonies were alſo born to him by the Father at 
his baptiſm, his transfiguration, and his crucifixion. With 
reſpect to theſe wonders, it may be truly affirmed, «ve mf 
either queſtion all, or no part : for they are all ſupported by 
the ſame teſtimony ; and are equally credible in their own 
nature, being calculated to anſwer one common end, and 
referred to one adequate cauſe. But the hiſtory of Chriſt's 
temptation, according to his Grace's interpretation of it, is 
ſo far from being perfectly agreeable to theſe wonders, that 
nothing can be imagined more repugnant. ' For if the devit 
can perform noble miracles, which is what his Grace (Serm. 
p- 116, 117.) infers from this hiſtory, then miracles are not 
works appropriate to God, nor deciſive teſtimonies of a divine 
miſſion. The doctrine therefore advanced by this eminent 
writer, is a contradiction to the whole tenour of the Jewiſtr 
and Chriſtian Revelations, and even ſubverſive of the evi- 
dence on which they reſt. If we do not queſtion, and even 
reject his doctrine, how can we receive that of the inſpired 
prophets, viz. that God alone doeth wonders y' or allow the 
n of their ATION ? 

Fa thoſe 
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thoſe in particular Which are oppoſite to each 
other? The ſun itſelf, at it's immenſe 
height above the loftieſt mountains of our 
globe, commands and enlightens at once, 
only a ſingle hemſſphere. Could the devil 
then from one point of view, ſhew Chriſt 
not only the entire circumference of the 
globe, but alſo whatever conſtitutes the glory 
and grandeur of it's kingdoms ; and ſhew 
him ſach infinitely numerous objects, in fi- 
tuations ſo diſtant, and ſo oppoſite, not gra- - 
dually and ſuccefſively; but in one and the 
ſame inſtant of time? This does not ſeem 
ſo properly 4 miracle, as an abſurdity and 
contradiction, ſuch as is not the object of any 
power: whe | c - | 2 | | | | ; 4 
Novy in the interpretation of ſcripture, it 
is a rule allowed by all, and ſuch as ought 
never to be forgotten, that we are to have 
recourſe to a figurative ſenſe, whenever the 
nature of the thing will not admit a proper 
and literal one; and that to diſtinguiſh what 
is to be literally, and what figuratively un- 
derſtood'; depehds oh a previous knowledge 
of the ſubject. Thus when we read of the 
eyes, ears, hands bf God; all allow theſe to 
be figures; reaſon as well as . revelation 
alluring us, that God is a ſpiritual incor- 
poreal ſubſtance. . And there is juſt the fame 
"2 LAY bad" ay 
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neceſſity for receding from the literal ſenſe af 


the paſſage under conſideration, if it implies 
manifeſt and palpable contradictions. | 

It is the more neceſſary in the interpreta» 
tion of the facred pet to make the ab- 


ſurdity of the literal conſtruction, a reaſon for 


adopting a figurative one ; as they are allowed 
by Chriſtians to have God for their author. 


If it be a juſt obſervation, * that what God 


« ſays muſt be true; it is no leſs cettain, 
« that whatever is falſe and abſurd can never 


% have been ſpoken by God. ” And there- 


fore if any thing of this kind is aſſerted by 
the interpreters of his word, we may be very 
ſure they miſtake it's meanin 
We are likewiſe to i e that it is very 
common in the ſacred writings on other oœea- 
ſions, to relate things as actually done, which 
yet were only tranſacted in a viſion. And 
ſometimes, perhaps, the ſcripture relates 
viſions or repreſentations made to the mind 
of a prophet, as if they were outward tran- 
ſactions, without giving expreſs notice to the 
contrary*; any more than *r do, when 
| they 
p os Gabe when jews eval in Gem that 
Hoſea's marrying Gomer, and taking to himſelf children of 
 whoredom, ch. i. and iii z—— that Juni putting a linen 
girdle upon bis loins, going to Zapbrates, and hiding jt in 
the hole of a rock, ch. xiii; his carrying a wine cup from 
God c 
9222. 3 | 
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tamil 
they introduce à metaphor, a parable or 
N Nor bed we wonder to find 

viſions 


it, ch. xxv ; dl bis png pads nppn the necks of ſever 
kings, ch. xxvii. and that Exekie/'s eating a roll, ch. iii 
his taking a tile, pourtraying the city of Jeru/alew upon it, 
and laying fiege againſt it; ch; iv; and his ſhaving his head 
and beatd with ä barber's raſor; ch. v; learned writers have 
attempted to ſhew, that theſe and many other actions aſcribed 
to the antient prophets, were only imaginary and feenical ; 
and that narratives of this kind are to be underſtood as a 
hiſtory only of prophetic viſſons, though it be not poſitively 
ſaid, (as theſe writers dpprehend,) that the things related 
were no where. perſormell but upon the ſtage of fancy, See 
Mr. Fobn Smith's. ſelect diſcourſes, p. 220—— 229. and 
Maimonidet, Mor: Nev.. P. II. c. 46. We may well allow, | 
that all theſe things, or moſt of them, were tranſacted only 
in viſion; not nierely becanſe we hereby avoid the incon- 
veniences attending the literal interpretation ; but alſo becauſe 
the lively repreſentation of theſe things in viſion, conveyed 
the fame infirution, and anſwered every purpoſe as well as 
the teal performance of them could have done. 

1 woald only add, that perhaps Jace#s wreſtling with the 
angel, the night in which be prayed fo earneſtly to be deli- 
veted from the handy of his brother Eſau, and his prevailing 
in the combat, in token of the efficacy of his prayer with 
God, and of the conſequent” victory he was to gain over his 
brother ; this might be done in a prophetic viſion, and yet 
the deſign of it be ſufficiently anſwered. Jacob's lameneſs. 
(like Zacharias's loſs of ſpeech after his viſion in the temple, 
Luke i. 22.) laſted bat for a time, (for he came ſafe and 
ſound to a city of Sbechem, Gen. xxxii. 18.) and ſerved to 
convince him of the divine original of this viſion; and con- 
ſequently to reprove his doubts, and to raiſe and confirm his 
faith in God. Certainly a ſpirit has not fleſh and bones, fo 
as to be laid hold of by man: nor could Facob intend to be 
literally underſtood, when he ſays, br „ 
Face, Gen. xxxii. * The expreſſion itſelf imports, that he 

ws + was 


1 
viſions related as facts; inaſmuch as they 
paſs for ſuch in the mind of the prophet. 
The repreſentation is ſo ſtrong and lively, 
that he cannot diſtinguiſh a viſion, or ſcenes 
diſcerned only by the mind, from 6utward 
objects which are ſeen with the bodily eye: 
and is affected by the former in the ſame 
manner as he would have been by the latter. 
St. Paul calls his being caught up into the third 
beaven, and into paradiſe, a viſion and revela- 
tion of the Lord*; but ſuch were the im- 
preſſions which it made upon him, that he 
could not determine with certainty, whether 
this happened by a literal and corporeal 
tranſlation, or only by a mental repreſenta- 
tion“. Beſides, in this and the like caſes, 

| a W 


was favoured with a viſion oſ God, a clear revelation of his 
will, and the manifeſt tokens of his peculiar preſence. 'The 
learned and worthy Biſhop of Carlife, Dr. E. Law, in bis 
Confiderations, p. 75, 76. gth- edit, has taken notice of 
{ſeveral revelations made in viſion, , though not diſtinguiſhed 
from real facts: which may ſerve to confirm what is ad- 
vanced here, * asd BY 
12 Cor. xii. 4. + 
This ſeems to be his meaning, When ſpeaking of his 
being caught up to the third heaven, be ſays, aubether in tht 
body, or whether out of the body, I cannot tell. 2'Cor. xii. 2, 3. 
When an angel preſented. himſelf to Peter in priſon ; ſmote 
bim on the ſide; cavſed the chains to fall off from his 
hands; and bad him ariſe quickly, gird himſelf, bind-on his 
Gandats, throw his mantle round him, and follow him out j 
(all which he ä did ;) it is ſaid, at he wu nov 

that. 


1 
a lively exhibition of certain images before 
the mind produces the ſame effect with the 
fight of their correſponding objects; and 
tranſactions upon the ſtage of fancy anſwer 
the ſame end as a real performance. For 
theſe reaſons, the relation correſponds to 
the apprehenfions of the prophet, while the 
appearances are placed before his mind; and 
though thoſe appearances are fiftitious, yet 
neither the credit of the hiſtorian, nor the 
uſe of the relation 'are impaired. 
Nor does it hereby become difficult to 
2 fiction from. fact', while the 
nature 


| that it was true <vhich auas done by the angel but thought he 


Jaw a vin; Acts xii, 7—9. He underſtood the nature of 
viſions, having been favoured with them, ch. x. 10; and 
yet at firſt, he could not determine, whether what how hap- 
pened to him was a real fact, or a viſionary repreſentation, 
and he rather thought it was the latter, It is evident from 


hence, that all theſe facts might have been tranſacted only 


upon the mind and imagination of the apoſtle; that the 
repreſentations of a viſion are as clear and lively, as objects 
that lye open to the ſenſes; and that it is difficult to diſlin- 


guiſh between them, by. the bare impreflion made at the 


time, however other circumſtances might afterwards enable 


men to do it. There will be farther uſe made of this ob- 


ſervation, Se&, IV. No. 2. 

* The obſervation, which follows, is defigned to vindicate' 
the ſcripture, on the ſappoſition that it does not at every turn 
give expreſs. notice, that what it relates as matter of fact, is 
nothing more than the hiſtory of a viſion: But perhaps the 
context, or ſome. declaration of the ſacred penman, would 
— prevent a miſtake, no leſs than the nature of the 
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nature and ſcope of the relation ſufficiently 
aſcertain what it is. If the occurrence be 
poſſible and probable, ſo as to admit, and the 
manifeſt intention and other circumſtanceg 
of i it require, a literal conſtruction; it would 
be very abſurd to have recourſe to any other. 
Whereas, on the other hand, if neither the 
nature of the things themſelves which are 
related, do admit, nor the deſign of them te- 
quire, a real performance; it would be 
equally unreaſonable not to look out far ſome 
figurative interpretation. 
_— we proceed by theſe le ia forming unt 

jud gment concerning Chriſt's temptations, we 
muſt conclude, (unleſs the objections here 
urged againſt them are capable of receiving a 
juſt ſolution, ) that they are not to be under- 
ſtood as outward cranſuRions ; inaſmuch as 
the things themſelves were improbable, and 
even impracticable i in their own nature; and 
inaſmuch as the real performance could 
anſwer no valuable purpoſe. 
V.) It is needleſs to purſue this ſubjeR, and 
to ſhew by a long train of conſequences, | 
what abſurdities follow from the literal con- 
ſtruction of this paſſage ; ſince ſuch 28 are 


things related, In ſome particular caſes, as in that of St. Pad, 
mentioned above, it might be a matter of no, importance to 
be determined, even with regard to the prophet himſelf, 
whether the object preſented to him were real or imaginary. A 


' more 
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more obvious _ almoſt univerſal con- 
viction, and force even thoſe to depart from 
the letter, who have been moſt inclined to 
adhere to it, and beſt able to defend it. 
Catvin*, though he does not abſolutely de- 
termine the matter, was of opinion, that 
ſeveral circumſtances in this hiſtory agreed 
beſt to a viſion. And the generality of later 
writers do readily admit, that the devil's 
ſhewing Chriſt all the kingdoms of the 
world, and all their glory, in a moment of 
time, was done by ſome fictitious ſcenery *; 
from a perſuaſion, as they frankly acknow- 
ledge, that it could not be done in any other 
manner. But if one of the temptations was 
preſented to Chriſt in viſion only; why 
might not the uo others be preſented to him 
in the ſame mannier ? It offers no greater vi- 
olence to the text, to recede from the literal 
conſtruction in all theſe inſtances, than in one. 
Moſt of the reaſons aſſigned for doing this in 
part, extend equally to the entire narrative. 


t See his note on Mat. iv, 5. 

* Some indeed, and particularly our famous countrymen 
Hugh Broughton, (ſee Wolfius on Mat. iv. 8.) and Milton, (ſee 
Paradiſe Regained, B. 4. 1. 46.) ſuppoſe that the devil 
ſhewed our Saviour all the kingdoms of the world by the help 
of optic inflrumentt : but it is more generally aſſerted, that he 


did it either by viſionary impreſſions r * 
external repreſentations to his ſight. | 


D _— , Nay, 
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(Nay, ĩt ĩs apparently unnatural and arbitrary“, 
not to put the ſame conſtruction upon the ſe- 
veral parts e of the ſame relation; but to under 
ſtand one part of it according to the letter, 
and the other in a figurative ſenſe. If there- 
fore there be a neceſſity, a neceſſity ſo evident 
and cogent as not to be denied by learned and 
candid adyerſaries, for departing from the 
literal interpretation with regard to one of the 
temptations; the uniformity of the hiſtory 
BY us, to do the ſame with. regard: to the 
reſt, Ko 

The foregoing 8 would require 
us to reject the common explication of Chriſt's 
temptation, even though it had been related 
(as we have hitherto ſuppoſed, but not admit- 
ted, ) altogether as a plain matter of fact, and 
we had been left to conſtrue it merely by the 
nature and intention of the relation. Never- 
theleſs this is far from being the caſe: for 
VI.) The text itſelf, (on the letter of 
which the common hypotheſis reſts as it's 
ſole foundation,) inſtead of poſitively and 


* This is acknowledged by the candid and judicious Span- 
heim, (Dubia Evangel. pars 111. dub. 55. p. 247.) a very 
able advocate for the literal interpretation, Cauſe etiam nihil 
eſt cur, interpretum quorundam opinioni ſubſcribamus, qui 
primam tentationem realiter & hiſtorice eontigiſſe arbitrantur, 
polteriores duas in viſione duntaxat, eadem enim & uniformis 
narrationis contextura utrobique reperitur. 


* expreſsly 
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expreſsly aſſerting, that the | temptation of 


| Chriſt was a real outward tranſaction, contains 


clear intimations, and even direct aſſertions, 
of the very contrary. Thus when it is ſaid, 
in the fore - cited paſſage, that the devil 
ſhewed Chriſt all the kingdoms of the world, 
and all their glory, in one view, or in a fingle 
point of time; the expreſſion itſelf fufficiently 
intimates, that the evangeliſt is not ſpeaking 
of the real ſight of all theſe objects. For 
were there any mountain which commanded 
ſo extenſive a proſpect, Chriſt muſt have 
changed his poſition, and gradually turned 
himſelf round in order to take a diſtin view 
of the ſeveral parts of it; or had all the parts 

in a miraculous manner been placed, before his 
bodily fight, he muſt have ſurveyed them in 
ſucceſſion, one after another. The evangeliſt, 
therefore, muſt certainly deſign: to be under- 
ſtood of what was inſtantaneouſly exbibited 
to his mind. Other very plain intimations, 
that Chriſt's temptation is not to be under- 
ſtood as an outward tranſaction, will be pro- 
duced in the third ſetion, There likewiſe 
we ſhall attempt to ſhew, that all the evan- 
geliſts who have mentioned this affair, do, in 
expreſs terms, affirm, that it paſſed fprritually 
and in wvifion, that it was merely an ideal or 


mental repreſentation. And if this point 
| ſhould 


14 
mould be made good, it will be allowed that 
the very letter of the text, inſtead of ſup. 
porting, confutes the common interpretation, 
Before we proceed to the conſideration of this 
point, it will be proper to take notice, 
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F*HAT there are ſome, who, allowing 
that the Whole of this hiſtory is to be 
underſtood as a recital of viſionary repreſents- 
tions, contend that theſe viſions were framed 
by the devil, and that the temptations are to 
be aſcribed to his immediate agene . 
© 7 That thoſe who formerly held the temptations of Chris 
to be a wifi or ſerhical ropriſentation, did not therefore 

maintain it to be a divine ©;/fon; (whatever ſome of late have 
ſuggeſted to the contrary ;) appears by their writings, The 
. — concerning Chriſt's temptations, which had beeh 
agitated before the publication of the iſt edition of this 
Inquiry, was this, Mere they propeſed to him outwardly, or in thy 
away of wifien * "Thoſe who aſſerted that all, or any of them 
were ſupernatural vi, aſcribed them to the d+vil, uo left 
than thoſe who believed them to be ontward tranſaRions, 
The learned Spanheim (Dubia Evang, pars tertia, dub. 55, 
p. 240, 241.) ſtates the point in diſpute in the following 
manner: Quzri enim poteſt, nec fine cauſi, an de SI 
bic agatur, an de wiffone, & utrum externo congreſſu adortus 
fuerit Chriſtum tentator, an potius Chriſto in viſionem & ec- 
ſtaſin rapto ſpecies ejuſmodi duntaxat objectæ fuerint  te#- 
zatore ? He knew of no third opinion, for he adds, Duplet 
hic eruditorum ſententia. And in the ſequel he argues 
againſt the temptations being viſions, becauſe it der 
from the dignity of Chriſt, to allow, har the devil conld af 
. apex bis mind or imagination, and deceive him by various fitition! 


(431 
This interpretation, it muſt be confeſſed, 
has one advantage above the former, that it 
| does 


repreſentations, This ſubject, fo far as concerns the removal 
of Chriſt from place to place, was afterwards diſcuſſed by 
that prodigy of learning, S. Bochart, who ſtates the contro- 
yerſy in the following terms z Utrum ſeilicet Chriſtus H 
an verò imaginatione tantum, a Diabolo in montem, templique 
pinnaculum, fuerit tranſlatus, Oper. Vol. I. p. 942. ed. 
Lugduni Batav. 1712. And in the following pages he preſſes 
his opponents, as Spanheim alſo had done, with the diffi- 
culties of their avowed principle, that the devil dere v Chrift 
in viſion. Moft of our modern writers aſſert, that it was the 
devil who made a yifionary repreſentation of all the kingdoms 
of the world to Chriſt. And very lately Mr. Maſon (in a 
ſermon upon Chriſt's temptations in the wilderneſs, publiſhed 
in the 2d volume of the Proteftant Syſtem, 1758.) undertook 
to ſhew, that the whole of what is related in the hiſtory was 
not real fach, but paſſed in 2 trance, dream or vin. He 
affirms after others, thut the phraſe, in the ſpiric, here ſignifies, 
in a ſpiritual manner, as he thinks-it does in John vi. 63. and 
alſo in Ezek, xxxvii. I, where the prophet ſays, he was 
carried out in the ſpirit, not really, but in imagination only, 
(mente non. revera) or in viſion : (compare Bochart, v. 1, 
p. 954.) At the ſame time, like all others who aſſerted the 
temptations of Chriſt to be vifens, he did not refer them to 
God, but maintained that the dewi/ painted and exhibited 
the ſcenes here deſcribed, and ſtrongly preſented them, nov 

to the ſenſes, but imagination of our Lord, See p. 308, 311, 
314, 315, 317. 

Since the publication of the 18. edition of this Inquiry, 
ſome have thought, that Le Clere believed this to be a divine 
viſion, merely becauſe he was once inclined to think it a 
viſon, And very happy, | acknowledge, would it have 
been, if (what I eſteem) the true opinion concerning Chrift's 
temptations, could have — o great a patron, whoſe 


name could not have failed procuring ĩt a general attention, 
and doing it much honour. But we have already ſhewn, that 
:hoſe who believed the temptations of Chriſt to be viſions, did 
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does not deſtroy the uniformity of the biſton, 

Jon "ore the evangeliſts, as blending to- 
gether, 


eee their divinity; but on the contrary took it fo 
granted, that they were framed by the devil, whoſe agency 
the hiſtory was thought to aſſert in the ſtrongeſt manner, and 
which the principles of Le Clerc did not at all incline him-to 
call into queſtion ;- for a viſion is only one ſpecies of miracle, 
and he always taught that the devil may perform true miracle, 
See his note on Exod,/vii. 11. What Le Clerc-controvery, 
is juſt the ſame with what others had done before,” Whether 
what the devil ſaid and did to our Saviour, was ſaid and done 
to him when awake ot aſcep; whether this was an outward 
tranſaQion in the day time, or only 2 mental repreſentation in 
a dream or wvifion. When he. publiſhed his iſt edition 6f 
Hammond, he rather inclined to this latter opinion; /for he 
begins his note on Mat. iv. 1, with ſaying, bat is ben 
related (i. e. Chriſt's being led up into the wilderneſs 10 l. 
tempted of the devil) may more ſafely be conceived to have b 
pened to Chrift in a wifion or dream than really, or in the out 
ward manner related in the hiſtory. In his ad edition he 
retracts this opinion, and aſſerts, Poſſunt hæc interdis con- 
tigeſſe, et a vigilante Chriſto viſa, audita & dia; adding, 
itaque nihil eſt cur ad /omnizm confugiamus. All his doubt 
was about the manner in which Chriſt was led and tempted 
the devil ; and he no more denied the devil's agency, while 
he thought this happened to Chriſt in a dream, than when he 
afterwards admitted that it might happen to him when 
awake, The objeions which he once made to the literal in- 
terpretation, and afterwards overcame, farther ſhew this to 
be the caſe, His firſt objection is to the devil's being per 
mitted to carry our Saviour through the air. To deſtroy the 
force of this objection, Whitby (on Mat. iv. 8.) very pet 
nently aſks, Looks it not far more odd, to give the devil your 
over the PHANS1E of our Lord to raiſe ſuch imaginations in bin, 
and ſuggeſt ſuch dreams to him, than barely to give him that 
power over our Lord's BODY, which neither did nor could do hin 
any burt. And Le Clerc's ſecond objection alſo, which it 
2 from the impoſſibility of * Chriſt from cn 
I 
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gether, indiſcriminately, ideal and real objects. 
Nevertheleſs, in all other velpec ſeems li- 


3 able 


all the kingdoms of the world and all their glory in a moment 
of time, if be wat awake, though he ſays, it might be done 
in a dream ; plainly admits the devil's power to ſhew Cbriſt 
the proſpect in queſtion in his ſleep: a thing judged by him 
to be no way impoſſible, Having ſolved, to his own fatis- 
faction, theſe two objections againſt the literal i interpretation, 
he thought there was no reafon for departing from it; as 
appears from his words cited above. 80 that he never dic 
puted any thing but the mannrr in which the devil tempted 
Chriſt, And conſequently he could not have the leaſt idea of 
the ſcenes here deſcribed, as being (what it is attempted in 
the Inquiry to ſhew they are) a divine revelation and /ymbolical 
prediction of the temptations of Chris future miniſtry. Had he 
believed God to be the author of this viſion ; he would naty- 
rally, when he was: explaining the »/e, which, he tells us, 
Chriſt might make of it, have ſaid ſomewhat about it's wile 
and benevolent intention whereas he ſays nothing more on 
this head, than what all do who aſcribe the temptations to 
the devil, which he might as juſtly have ſaid, if he believed 
the devil tempted Chriſt in a dream. Even when he explains 
the phraſe, umb Ts Trivualer, of the ſpirit, he attempts to 
ſhew, juſt as Mr. Maſon and others who aſcribe this vifion to 
the devil do, that it imports only in fpiritu, that is, Hpiri- 
tually, mentally, or with reſpeR to the mind ; (ſee his Harmony 
en John iii. 5») and, as he afterwards explains i it, in v or 
imagination, in oppoſition to an outward tranſaction. Nay, 
though here in confirmation of this meaning of the phraſe, 
he refers to paſlages which deſcribe divine viſions, 
(Ezek. ii. 2. ch. iii. 13. Rev. i. 10. Ezek; xl. 2. Rev. xxi. 1c.) 
he makes no more uſe of them to prove the viſion in queſtion 
to be divine, than thoſe who believed it to be a diabolicat 
one, who likewiſe appeal to theſe paſſages. And if the 
phraſe does import =o more, than what both he and they ſay i it 
does; this alone will not enable us to determine who was the 
author of this viſion. Upon Le Clere's and their principles, 
this muſt be derermined by other cixcumſtances, either by* 
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able to equal, or even to greater aich 
.,. e LN 005; 
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ſome Adee words, as in Back. xl. 2. „ the viſions of 
#« GOD,” and ch. xxxvii. 1, © the Spirit of the Lord ;” uf 
by the connection, which in the caſe before us was The.” 
in the moſt expreſs manner, to refer to the dil, every thing 
faid and done to our Saviour. And it could be with no other 
view, than to exclude the agency of Cad, and to leave room for 
admitting the agency of the dil, that Le Clerc; joins with thaſe 
who conſidered this as a diabolical viſion, in underſlandiog 
the phraſe with ſo much latitude, as po/ibly i impogting, only iu 
general, mentally or in viſiom; which allowed it's application 
to aꝶ viſion, whoever was the author of it, whether a-good 
or evil ſpirit. The proper proof of the divinity. of this vation; 
ariſes from a different interpretation of this phraſe, a8 com- 
prehending in it the idea of a divize afflatus and inſpitatianj 
which the author of the Inguiry has endeayoured to ſhew it 
does. This different condudt in nn 
their views to be different. . 

For theſe reaſons, I think, the world has got bean Aida 
5n ranking Le Clerc amongſt thoſe who believed the agency 
of Satan in tewpting Chriſt, though he diſputed the manner in 
which it happened. Dr. Whitby in particular had no cops 
ception that he denied, or that ary one el could poſhbly 
deny, the agency of the devil on this occaſion, For in his 
anſwer to Le Clere, after citing the paſſages which deſcribe 
the devil as removing Chriſt from place to place, and after 
wards departing from him, he aſks, Muſt not theſe words un- 
AVOIDABLY import, that either the devil did really thus tempt 
him, or elſe did frame this viſion in his brain? It is plain'that 
Dr. Whitby, than whom no commentator diſcovers a more 
extenſive acquaintance with books, had never read of any who 
allowed theſe ſcenes to be wifcorary, and at the ſame tif 
aſcribed them to God; and that he would have pronounced 
ſuch an opinion a moſt flagrant contradiction to the hiſtory, 
which aſcribes all to the dewi/. If Le Clerc had entertained 
this opinion, he certainly would have attempted at beaſt to 
remove ſo ov] and, in Whitby's judgment, ſo unanſwer- 
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Thoſe who will not believe, that the devil 


could convey Chriſt, really and corporeally, 
from one place to another through the air ; 
do nevertheleſs dit, that he could raiſe in 
1 fs 4 

1 Ade His taki no noties of is farder 
2 a4 Da. * liable to it. 17 word, 
thoſe, who fince the publication of the fl edition of this 
Inquiry, repreſent Le Clere 42 afſerting1the divinity of this | 
viſion, not only put a . and unheard of ſenſe upon 
words, but ſock us, 4% eee, they ee 
of bearing. 188 

N. B. The 1& edition of Le Clerc 8 
in 1698, and the 2d in 1714, , In this interval, Dr. Whithy 
publiſhed his Commentaty... Whether ether Le Clerc's change of 
ſentiments is to be aſcribed do WBI reabiing, I Eno 
e 2 1 erg 27 hy dige. 

tter. I will only 

i 1 fn Sacre ad Evang. Matthæi, having Mo 
Le Clerc amongſt thoſe who. aſſerted Chriſt's temptation to be 
a vifion ; Le Clerg in his accauptiof that author, (Biblipthegue 


Ancienne et Moderne, Tom, II. p. 349, 350, 351+) declares, 
that he had never- adopted the 4 br d writers, 


having only jadged it better, 4a. i (bs thmpiation' as 


a viſion, than to. allow t eee eee 
air; that he had never denied, but on the contrary had tnain- 


rained, (both in his Pneamatology and his Logic,) the power 
of devils over corporeal ſubſtances g hat was naw of opinion, 
that the text in the original imported nothing mage, than 
that the devil I or condued Chriſt. Though Le Clere had 
occaſion thus accurately to deſeribe and diſtinguiſm the 
different ſentiments of divines on this ſubject, he never drops 
the leaſt intimation, that either himſelf or others had ever 
aſſerted the divinity of this viſion. Nor have | been able 9 
diſcover any traces of this opinion in any writer. Whether 


Chriſt's being tempted by the devil, paſſed in vifien or mt, the 


reality of the agency is the ſame, on either Juppaficion,, 
Bp. Warburton, Serm. Vol. III. p. 220. * 
Chriſt 
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Chriſt a falſe perſuaſion. that he was thus 
_ tranſported by him. They are cautious 
indeed how they aſcribe to the devil a power 
of ſtrengthening the bodily ſight, that it 
may reach diſtant objects; yet readily ſup- 
poſe h him capable of placing before the ima- 
gination ſcengs of beauty and grandeur, and 
of | cauſing it to miſtake theſe ſhadows for 
realities. Thus While they deny the power 
of Satan over the body, they grant. him a 
nobler empire, a ſovereign influence over the 
mind. ' Nay, to admit Satan to be the author 
of. viſionary. repreſentations, s. to allow him 
no inconſiderable influence over our corporeal 
as Well as mental faculties ; if it be true, as 
many authors aſſert, that in a viſion the ſenſes 
themſelves are bound up, and the exerciſe of 
e bodily organs is ſuſpended, at the time 
that the mind miſtakes thoſe i images which 
aro placed before it, for real outward objects. 
Thus this opinion, Kants a more aſtoniſhing 
extent and grandeur to the empire of Satan, 
than the former... 

But does reaſon inſtruct us, Pat Er gra- 
cious Parent and Guardian of mankind 5 
entruſt their inveterite enemy with ſo dan- 
gerous a power over them as this; and 
| hereby, in effect, commit them, ſoul and 
| body: into His hands? Does experience e teach 
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5 us, 
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us, that the devil does in fact exerciſe ſuch 
power over the human race? moſt certainly 
it teaches no ſuch doctrine. And if this be 
a power which the devil never exerts; upon 
what grounds can we maintain that he 
poſſeſſes it? Divine revelation does not run 
counter either to reaſon or experience. As 
it aſcribes all miraculous operations in ge- 
neral, ſo viſions * in particular, to God as their 
author; interpoſing either immediately, by 
himſelf, or by his angels, thoſe aRive mi- 
niſters or ſymbolical repreſentations of his 
peculiar providence. It is needleſs to en- 


large under this head; inaſmuch as the ar- 


guments urged under the former ?, againſt the 
ſuppoſition of the devil's poſſeſſing a miracu- 
culous power over the bodies of men, conclude 
more ſtrongly againſt his poſſeſſing ſuch a 
power over their minds and bodies too. 

I ſhall only add, that did the devil really 
poſſeſs the power, which, in contradiction to 
reaſon, experience and revelation, ſome are 
diſpoſed. to allow him; how incredible is it, 
that it ſhould: ever have been exerted upon 
the Son of God? Can we believe, that this 


z See Gen. xviii. 1, 2. ch. xxviii. 12-22. ch. xxxi. 11. 
ch. xxxii. 1, 2, 24—30. Joſh. v. 13—15. 1 Kings xix. 11, I2. 
Acts x. 3, 11—19. ch. xxvii. 23. and the books of Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Revelation. 

» SeQ. I. Ne. 3. p. 22—31. 
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divine perſon was not only expoſed t to the 


ſuggeſtions and ſtratagems of Satan, but 
overcome by them; that he was poſſeſſed 
and ſeduced as well as aſſaulted by the devil, 
and actually brought under the power of his 


infernal deluſions ? The very thought of this 


ſtrikes the mind with horror ! It approaches 
to blaſphemy! 
But if the account hereafter to be given of 
the divine original and benevolent intention 
of Chriſt's temptation, ſhall appear to be juſt, 
it will afford the ſtrongeſt confutation of this, 
as well as of the foregoing, interpretation. 
It is a deference due to prevailing opinions, 
not to reject them without aſſigning the 
reaſons. And without exploding the old, no 
new hypotheſis can hope to be received, or 
even to be examined. It was expedient, 
therefore, previouſly to propoſe and conſider 
the objections, which may be raiſed againſt 
the two different explications of Chriſt's 


tempta- 


b There is indeed à -h account of Chriſt's temptation by 
the devil, which neither admits the perſonal preſence of this 
evil ſpirit, nor any repreſentation of him ; and ſuppoſes 
Chriſt's temptation by him to be nothing more than a bare 
meditation of our Lord upon ſuch trials as might poſſibly be 
| Propoſed by the great tempter of mankind, But if there was 
neither a rea] nor viſionary appearance of the devil, and he 
was not preſent with Chriſt in any ſenſe whatever ; why does 
the hiſtory affirm, that Chriſt was led into the wilderneſs to be 
tempted by him ? Why does it farther repreſent the tempter as 

coming 
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temptation, which have hitherto generally 
prevailed. And the obvious difficulties at- 
tending both, will at leaſt ſerve to juſtify us, 
in proceeding to enquire, 


SECTION III. 


HET HER the text itſelf does not 
V lead us to a very different interpreta- 
tion, and repreſent the temptation of Chriſt 
as befalling him, while he was under a pro- 
phetic viſion, of which the Spirit of God 
himſelf was the immediate and ſole author. 
This, perhaps, is no more than what follows 


coming to Chriſt ; Sealing to him; receiving anſwers from 
him; conveying or conducting bim into the holy city; ſetting him 
upon a pinnacle of the temple ; taking him to an exceeding high 
mountain; from thence ſewing him all the kingdoms of the 
*world ; and ſtill carrying on a converſation with him, till at 
length he is commanded by Chriſt to leave him, and is ſaid to 
leave him accordingly? Does this language import nothing 
more, than that Chriſt meditated on theſe things ? Does the 
Scripture on any other occaſion relate mere meditations as 


outward occurrences ? Is there any manner of proof, that it 


does ſo in the caſe. before us? Can any ſimilar phraſeology be 
produced from any good author? The hypotheſis we are 
examining is as deſtitute of all rational intention, as it is of 
all evidence, For what good end could be anſwered either 
by meditating omevents that could not be expected to happen; 
or by relating ſuch meditations as events that had aQually 
happened? In a word, this hypotheſis ſeems to me, equally 
groundleſs, uſeleſs, and unnatural; and ſerves only to ſhew, 
how ready perſons of reflection were to run to any refuge, 
rather than acquieſce in either of the foregoing interpre- 
tations, 


134 neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily, from what has been already ſug- 
geſted. For if the temptation of Chriſt is 
neither to be underſtood as an outward tran- 
ſaction, nor diabolical deluſion, it muſt have 
becn a divine viſion. And that it was fo, 
may, I apprehend, be fairly argued both 
from the exprels letter of the text in the 
three evangeliſts, and from ſeveral circum- 
ſtances of the narrative, | 

St. Matthew, after relating the deſcent of 
the Spirit of God upon Jeſus at his baptiſm, 
adds, Then was Ye eſus led up of the I into 
the wilderneſs * . 


It is generally ſuppoſed, that theſe words 


aſſert, that Jeſus now went into the wil- 
derneſs in perſon, under a divine guidance.” 
But with what propriety could it be ſaid, that 
Jeſus went into the wilderneſs in perſon at 
this time, when he was there already? It 
was in the wilderneſs that Jobn exerciſed his 


miniſtry; and he baptized our Saviour there *.. 


Nor 


© Mat, iv. 1. 

* Some eminent writers, I acknowledge, ſeem to think, 
that the wilderneſs was neither the ſcene of John's miniſtry, 
nor conſequently of our Saviour's baptiſm. Dr. Clarke in 
particular, in his paraphraſe on Luke iii. 2, 3. ſays, * John 
having hitherto lived privately in the wilderneſs, was com- 
* manded of God to enter upon his public miniſtry, and begin 
«« to preach to the people. Accordingly, leaving the wilderne/t, 
„ he went and preached in all the country about Jordan.“ 


Le Clerc tranſlates this paſſage in the following manner: La 
J parole 


VV 
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Nor did our Saviour quit the wilderneſs in the 
interval between his baptiſm and his temp- 
| tation, 


parole de Dieu fut addreſſee à Jean fils de Zacharie dans le 


deſert. II alla enſuite par tout le pais, qui eſt le long du 
Jourdain, According to this explication of the language bf 
St, Luke, John had left the wilderneſs before he baptized 
Jeſus. | | 
In order to form a true judgment concerning the ſcene of 
John's miniſtry, it will be proper to examine the account given 
of it by all the four evangeliſts. St. Matthew, (ch. ili. 1, 3, 
5, 6.) affirms, that he came preaching ix THE WILDERNESS 
of Fadia, He likewiſe obſerves, that Iſaiah deicribed him as 
the voice of one crying ix THE WILDERNESS, And then in 
confirmation of what he had advanced, adds, Then went out to 
him Feru/alem, and all Fudea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, and were baptized of him in Fordan. Now, if Jordan, 
that part, at leaſt, of this river, in and near which John 
exerciſed his miniſtry, was not in the wilderneſs, why does 
the evangeliſt ſay in ſo emphatical a manner, that he came 
preaching in the wilderneſs? And why does he repreſent his 
baptizing in Jordan, as an accompliſhment of Iſaiah's pro- 
phecy, which determined his miniſtry to the wilderneſs ? 
The ſame obſervation may be made on the language of 
St. Mark, ch. i. 2, 3, 4, 5. He here takes notice, that 
it was written in the prophets, The woice of one crying in the 
wilderneſs. With a manifeſt view, to ſhew the conformity 
between this prediction and the baptiſt's miniſtry, he ſubjoins, 
Jobn did baptiz? in the wilderneſs, and preach the baptiſm of 
rerentance And there went out unto him all the land of Judea, 
and they of Fern/alem, and were all baptized of him in the river 
% Jordan. Dr. Clarke himſelf, in his paraphraſe on theſe 
words, ſays, ** A great number of people reſorted into the 
© avilderneſs to Fon, and were bajtizid by him in the river 
Jordan. It is indeed ſelf-evident, that he mentions 
John's baptizing in Jordan, as an illuſtration and proof of 
what he had before aſſerted, that he baptized in the wil- 
derneſs, St. Luke, whoſe account of this matter we are next 
to examine, has not given the leaſt hint of John's leaving the 
E 3 wilderneſs, 
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tation. For it appears by comparing the 
ſeveral evangeliſts together *, that Chriſt had 
but juſt left the banks of Jordan, and there- 
fore was ſtill in the wilderneſs, at the very 


wilderneſs, when he began to exerciſe his miniſtry. On the 
contrary, he fixes the ſcene of it to the wilderneſs. The 
word of the Lord, according to this evangeliſt, (ch. iii. 2, 3+) 
came unto Fohn in the. <wildernt/s. And be came into all the 
country about Jordan, preaching the baptiſm of repentance. As 
it is auritten in the book of. the awords of 1/aias the prophet, ſaying, 
The voice of one crying in the wilderne/s. Now, could St. Luke 
conſider the country about Jordan, where John preached and 
baptized, as being out of the wilderneſs, when he tells us that 
his preaching and baptizing in that country verified the 
prediction of Iſaiah concerning his exerciſing his miniſtry is 
the wilderneſs! This evangeliſt well knew, that the wilderneſs 
was the ſcene of John's | miniftry ; for he (ch. vii, 24.) as well 
as St. Matthew (ch. xi. 7.).repreſents Jeſus as ſaying to the 
people concerning the baptiſt, hat went ye out into the 
wilderneſs to. ſee In the Goſpel of St. John we are told, 
that the forerunner of Jeſus baptized i» Bethabara, (ch. i. a8, 
a public paſſage over the river Jordan, on it's eaſtern fide ; 
and likewiſe at Enon, near to Salim, on it's weſtern fide, 
(ch, iii. 23.) But theſe places come within the deſcription of 
the country about Jordan, which, we have ſeen, lay in the 
wilderneſs : a name which the Jews gave to a country, that 
was but thinly inhabited, Joſhua xv. 61, 62. (as is obſerved 
by .Schmidius and Whitby on Mat. iii. 1.) This evangeliſt 
(ch. i. 23.) repreſents the baptiſt as applying t6 himſelf the 
prophecy of Haiah, (eh. xl. 3.) 1 am the voice of one crying in 
be wilderneſs. Now, if the ſcene of John's miniſtry, and the 
place in particular where he baptized, was the wilderneſs, (as 
all the four evangelifls aſſert;) then it was hore that he 
baptized Jeſus. We are indeed expreſcly told, that Je ar WAs 
baptized of John in Jordan, Mark i. 9. compare Mat. iii. 13. 
Luke iv. 1. And Jordan, we have ſeen, or that part of this 
river where. John baptized, was in the wilderneſs. 
© Mat, iv. 1. Mark i. 12, Luke iv, 1. 


time 
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time that (according to the common hypo- 
theſis) he is ſaid to have been led into it. 
Now does it not ſound very harſh, to ſpeak 
of any one as going, or being led to a place, 
where he is already ? 

With a view to ſolve this difficulty, Gas 
have affirmed, ** that as Chriſt was before be- 
hw in the wilderneſs, upon the banks of 
Jordan, he might, when he returned from 


that river, be ſaid, without any impropriety, 


to be led wp into the wilderneſs, that is, to 
ſome bigber part of it.“ That the banks of 
Jordan were, in many places, lower than 
the adjacent wilderneſs, we are not back- 
ward to allow, But that this was the caſe 
in that particular place where Jeſus had been 
baptized, is a point that can not be proved. 
And even if it could be proved, it would 
not account for the language of the evan- 
geliſt : for Jeſus had quitted the place where 
he had been baptized, and was returning to 
Galilee, before 20 was led up into the wil- 
derneſs. The expreſſion therefore, whatever 
it means, can not refer to the ſuppoſed height 
of the wilderneſs in that particular place above 


ff Teſus returned from Jordan, and was led by the ſpirit into 
the wilderneſs, Luke iv. 1. This language neceſſarily 
implies, that Jeſus was not upon the banks of Jordan, but 
was returning to Galilee, before he was led by - Spirit into 


the wilderneſs, 
E 4 the 


1 


the banks of Jordan . Others propoſes a 
different ſolution ; affirming, © that Chriſt 
« was now led farther into the wilderneſs, and 


t into ſome more horrid part of it.” It does 


not however appear, that this explication of 


the word in this place, is warranted by the 


fimilar uſe of it in any other place of the 
New Teſtament. Nor does it ſuit with the 


occaſion of it's being uſed here. Jordan, 


in which Jeſus was baptized, was in' the 
heart of the wilderneſs; and he could not 
with any ' propriety be deſcribed as being 


led farther into it, when he was at no great- 


diſtance from that river, which we have ſcen 


he was not, when he'is ſaid to have been 


Ted into the wilderneſs —A ſtill different in- 


terpretation has been propoſed, to the follow- 
ing effect: Jeſus, being baptized of Jobn in 


the wilderneſs, returned into Galilee, but was 


led BACK AGAIN into the wilderneſs. 
But the hiſtory, inſtead of affirming, that 


Feſus returned into Galilee, only ſays, He 


returned from Jordan *, the plice of his 
baptiſm. And St. Mark“, aſter relating the 


t Nor do any of the other evangeliſts, any more than 
St. Matthew, refer to the circumſlance under conſideration, 
viz. the ſuppoſed height of the wilderneſs above the banks of 
Jordan. St. Mark ſays, Jeſus was driven into the wilderneſs : 
St. Luke, that he wwas led inte the wilderneſs. 

Luke iv. 1. t Mark i. 11, 12. ' 

divine 
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divine teſtimony born to him there, adds, 
And IMMEDIATELY. (conſequently 
while he was yet in the wilderneſs, and not 
long after he had quitted the banks of Jordan) 
the Spirit driveth bim into the wilderneſs. 
From hence it follows, that as Chriſt had 
not yet left the wilderneſs, he could not be 
ſaid to be led back again into it, This inter- 
pretation therefore muſt neceſſarily be re- 
jected. With reſpe& to the two former, 
they, without accounting for the uſe of the 
word in queſtion, admit it as à fact, that 
Chriſt was actually in the wilderneſs, at the 
very time he is ſaid to be led into it. Now, 
this being allowed, it may very naturally be 
concluded, that the evangeliſt can not be 
here ſpeaking of Chriſt's being led, literally 
and corporeally, into the wilderneſs; but of 
his being conducted thither in ſome different 
ſenſe and manner. 

Having aſſigned obvious reaſons for reject- 
ing the ſeveral foregoing explications of the 
language of St. Matthew, I ſhall now propoſe 
that which appears to me to be it's true 
meaning. His words, literally rendered, 
are as follow * : Then was Feſus brought (or 

carried} : 

Kat ib de. | | 
Me Tors 6 Ino i bu ers Thy Inu dd Ty miha. 

at. iv. 1. 


t «1x9, Frought. By this word is ov«ye frequently 
tranflated in the New Teſtament, They brought (4ynyaſo) 
* 


TH 
carried) into a wilderneſs” By THE SPIRIT, 


The Spirit here ſpoken of, can be no on 
ea t 


him FEELIN Luke i, 22. — dolyaſer) bin 
into the upper chamber, AQts ix. 39. Intending to - bia 
forth (iva:yaſdr) to the people, ch. xii. 4. When be had 
brought (dyaryaſer) them into bis bouſe, Ch. xvi. 34. In the 
ſame manner the word might have been rendered in the 
following paſſages : The devil taking him up (4veyaſor, bring: 
ing him) into an high mountain, Luke iv. 5. They led (Aal, 
brought) him into their council, ch. xxii. 66. offered 
(ariryaſe, brought) Sacrifice ante the idol, Acto vii. 41. 77 
bring up A. again (dyayaſcir, to bring) from the dead, 
Rom. x. 7. That brought again (5 dratyaſur, who brought) 
from the drad, Heb. xhi. 20.— "Ardyoper is by gramma- 
rians rendered ſuſtollor, tollor ; and is very often applied ty 
the launching and failing of a ſhip, that is, to it's being 
And off from the firand, and'borae or carried aloft upon the 
water, They launched. forth,” (ai x finger) Luke viii. 22; 
wwe bad launched, (de dd iylrero traxtiver i 
Adds xxi. 1. We fat forth, (dvi x buh&H,) v. 2. We laknche 
(avi burr) ch. xxvii. 2: When woe had launched from thentt 
(draybirrss) v. 4. This word is tranſlated Zoofed, ch. xiii. 13. 
ch. xvi. 11. ch. xvii. 21. It is rendered, /ailed, ch. xviii. 21. 
ch. xx. 3, 13. And in ch. xxvii. 12. ch. xxviii. 10, 11. 4 
parted, though here alſo it might have been, with equal 
propriety, rendered, launched or ſailed. The ſame uſe of the 
word is common in Heathen writers. 
m Though ; enn -, when applied to one particular wil- 
derneſe, as that of Judea or Arabia, for example, is properly 
_ rendered, *©* the wilderneſs,” (Mat. iii. 1. John ii. 14.) yet 
Schimidius (on Mat. iii. 1.) very juſtly obſerves, Interdum 
etiam inagſinitꝰ notatur. talis locus quicunque, ut Mat. iv. 1. 
ch. xxiv. 26. Mar. i. 12, 13. Lac. iv. 1. ch. viii. 29. 
ch. xv. 4. AR. xxi. 38. Apoc. xii. 6, 14, ch. xvil. 3. 
Et licet articulus aliquando additus inveniatur : non tamen 
certum individaum loci tim denotat, aut certam eremum: 
ſed quamcunque ſane, cujuſcunque tractus eremum, non tam 
ab aliis eremis, quam ab aliis illius tractus locis . 
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I 
than the Spirit of God, with which he was 
filled at his baptiſm". Now, by the Spirit 
which Chriſt received ot his baptiſm, we are 
to underſtand, as all allow, the extraordinary 
gifts and powers beſtowed upon the great 
prophet of the Chriſtian church, to furniſh 
him for the execution of that office, with 
which he was at-this time inveſted. In this 
ſenſe our Saviour uſes the word, when he 


applies to. himſelf that prophecy of Iſtiab, 


ubi nec nomen eremorym eſt additum, nee exquirere illud 
operz admadum eſt pretium. Sufficit nos ſcire, eremum ibi 
quandam, non alterius ſpeciei locum denotari, Similis ef 
ratio Matth. xvii. 15. ITeaAdzir win]e ds 74 Top, nat 
Ads 6.73 vlog. Non quod notetur eertus numero 
ignis, aut certa numero aqua. Sed indefinite, quicunque 
ignis, & quzcunque aqua. Ideo Marcus ix, 22. fine articulo 
effert, xv} de aye ca, 4a cis dd. In the paſſage 
before us e tpn @; ſhould be rendered “ A wil. 
« derneſs,” or a wild and deſert place, inhabited rather by 
wild beaſts than men. | X 
a This appears from the manner in which the evangeliſts 
connect the account of Chriſt's temptation with that of his 
baptiſm; and from the diſtinction they make between the 
Spirit by which he-was conveyed into the wilderneſs, and the 
tempter. The former is expreſly called by St. Luke 2b Hey 
Spirit, ch. iv. 1. Teſus being full of the Holy Spirit, returned 
from Jordan, and was led by the Spirit (that is, the Holy Spirit 
before · mentioned) into a wilderneſs. Accordingly, the Syriac 
verſion of d 7s aryuar@, is rendered a Spiritu ſancti- 
tatis ; and the Perſic, a Spiritu ſanfto. With reſpect to this 
phraſe, Beza on Mat. iv. 1. obſerves, Si libeat dragopay 
articuli ſervate, vertere licebit, ab co Spiritu; at de eodem 
illo Spirita hie agi conſtet cujus paulò ante mentio facta 
fuerat. i e. de Spiritu ſancto. © 
The 


1 6 ] 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, becauſe be 
hath anointed me to preach the Goſpel to the 
poor. And again, when he ſays, N I caf 
out demons by the Spirit of God. In the ſame 
ſenſe the word is uſed. by John the Baptiſt, 
when he ſaid concerning Chriſt, God giveth 
not the Spirit by meaſure unto bin ; and alſo 
when * delivered the following prophecy 
concerning him, which received it's accom- 
pliſhment on the day of Pentecoſt, He ſhall 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit, and with 
Fre. When the apoſtle John ſays, The Hoy 
Spirit was not yet given, becauſe that Teſu 
was not yet glorified*; he plainly refers to that 
moſt plentiful donation of miraculous gifts, 
which was wiſely reſerved till Chriſt's aſcen- 
fion into heaven, when it was moſt wanted 
to atteſt and propagate the Goſpel. © It was 
with an expreſs reference to thoſe extraordi- 
nary endowments which the apoſtles were 
encouraged to expect, that Chriſt ſaid to 
them after his reſurrection, Receive ye the 
Holy Spirit. Ye ſhall recerve power, after 
that the Holy Spirit is come upon you : and ye 


* Luke iv. 18. N | 14 
y Mat. xii. 28. Compare ch. i, 18. Luke xi. 20. 
John iii. 34. Ke» Kore | 
Mat. iii. 11. Compare Acts i. 5, ch. ii. 3. 
John vii. 39. 51. 

t John xx. 22. 
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ſhall be witneſſes unto me. Many other 
paſſages might be added; but it is unne- 
ceſſary to cite them at large. 5 
And as the Spirit frequently denotes mira- 
culous gifts in general ; ſo it often expreſſes 
a prophetic illumination in particular, a divine 
agency on the mind revealing new truths 
to it, or making ſome diſcovery of the will 
of God. I was revealed unto bim by the 
Holy Spirit“, by the agency or illumination 
of the divine Spirit. Holy men of God pate 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, by a 
divine afflatus and inſpiration. Being ſent 
forth by the Holy Spirit *: were forbidden of 
the Holy Spirit; in both theſe places the 
Holy Spirit denotes a prophetic revelation *, 
This phraſe is applied to revelations in the 
way of von, or fight ; as will be ſhewn at large 
below, when we come to examine the mean- 


ing of the correſpondent phraſe in St. Luke 7, 


and 

u Acts i. 4, 5, 8. 

* Acts ii. 1—4, 14—18, 33, 38. ch. iv. 8, 21. ch. vi. 3. 
ch. viii. 15, 17, 18. ch. x. 44, 45» 47+ Heb. ii. 4. 1 Pet. i. 12 
See alſo Numb. xi. 29. 

Luke ii. 26. Und 9% * To dir. 

z 2 Peter i. 21. und e &yiv. 

Acts xiii. 4. v7 5% arwvudl& % dyir 

Acts xvi. 6. Un) N dye arvud)0. 

© See. alſo Acts viii. 29. ch. x. 19. in which places he 
ſpirit denotes an afflatus or revelation of the Spirit, 

4 The de cd rene of St. Matthew is equivalent to 
the ty 73 erevpe}, of St. Luke; and therefore if this latter 

be, 
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and ſome fimilar expreſſions in the prophet 
Ezekiel ; where being taken up by the 
Spirit*, denotes a prophetic ſcenery and re- 
preſentation. Now if Chriſt was brought 


into a wilderneſs, by the Spirit, in the ſenſe . 


of the phraſe here — that is, by a 
prophetic illumination, by revelation, in 2 
wifion ; St. Matthew cannot be underſtood of 


his being conveyed there corporeally and per- 


ſonally, but ſpiritually and mentalh. To this 
ſenſe of the phraſe, the connexion neceſſarily 
leads.; and this, the circumſtances of the 
hiſtory evidently require. For this alone 
removes the objection againſt the literal con- 
ſtruction, juſt now taken notice of. Though 
it could not with any propriety be ſaid, that 
Chriſt was at this time carried into the wil- 
derneſs in a corporeal manner, in which 
ſenſe he was there already: yet there is no- 
thing improper in ſaying, he was now con- 


veyed into a wilderneſs in a ſpiritual manner, 


in viſion or mental repreſentation, by the 


inſpiration of the Spirit of God. 


To ſome it ſeems ſtrange, *« that Chriſt 
** ſhould be brought into the wilderneſs by 
«« the Spirit, or by viſionary 1 


be, (as we ſhall ſhew it is,) expreſſive of a divine viſion, the 
former mult be ſo too, 


© Ezek. iii. 12. 


cc if 
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« if he was there before in perſon ; or that 
« he ſhould be in the fame place, at the 
« ſame time, both really and in viſion.” 
This objection is entirely obviated by the 
tranſlation given above of the words of 
St, Matthew, who ſays, ©* Jeſus was brought 
« (not into the wilderneſs, but) into 4 wil- 
« derneſs by the Spirit,” without referring 
to any one particular wilderneſs. The place 
therefore where Chriſt really and- perſonally 
was, has no relation: to that which was the 
ſcene of his viſion. But if you chuſe to 
adhere to the common tranſlation of the ori- 
ginal word, and affirm that it means the 
wilderneſs, you will not prejudice the inter- 
pretation here given of the phraſe, by the 
Spirit ©; but only make it ſo much the more 
neceſſary to underſtand it as expreſſive of 
a viſion or ſpiritual rapture; it being im- 


For a prophet may be brought by the Spirit into the very 
ſame place where he was before in perſon ; that is, the ſcene 
both of his viſion and of his perſonal preſence may be the 
ſame. Of this we have an example in the caſe of Ezekiel, 
ch. iii. 11, 15. Ch. xi. 24, 25. which will be cited below, 
We might therefore without the leaſt prejudice to our argument 
grant, that the place where Chriſt was in perſon, where he con- 
tinued forty days, and from whence he returned into Galilee, 
was the external archetype of the chief ſcenes of Chriſt's pro- 
phetic viſion, But there is no neceſſity, nor indeed any fort of 
reaſon, to make this conceſſion ; becauſe the evangeliſt is not 
ſpeaking of any one wilderneſs in particular. 
x : poſſible, 
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poſſible, for the reaſon juſt now afbgned, 
to: interpret it in another ſenſe. 

The ſenſe here affixed to the language of 
St: Matthew, may be juſtified by the uſe of 
the ſame or ſimilar phraſes, in other paſſages 
of Scripture. The prophet Ezekiel was carried 
away to Babylon, with many other of his 
countrymen, in Jeboiachin's captivity; and 
the prophetic ſpirit came upon him, when he 
was amongſt his fellow-exiles by the river 
Chebar, in Meſopotamia. Here, as he informs 
us, he received revelations from God by 
viſions : The heavens were opened, and I ſaw 
viftons of God. The word of the Lord came unto 
me; and the hand of the Lord was there upon 
nei. After this general declaration, he goes 
on to deſcribe the cherubims and other ſcenes 
of his viſion, in the ſame manner as if they 
had been objects of his bodily fight. Id, 
and bebold, a great whirhomd came out of the 
north, a great cloud, &c. When I ſaw it [the 
appearance of the hkeneſs of the glory of the 


Lord) I fell upon my face. And the ſpirit 


entered into me, when be ſpake unto me, and 
fet me upon * feet, that I heard him that 
ſpake unto me. When he received new 


r Ezek. i.—3. compared with 2 King. iii. 15. 

* Ezek. i. 4, 28. 

1 Ezek. ii. 2. which is thus rages” by the 70, Kat Jaber 
in” iu} ave0ud, xa avinach He, x Agne He, nat boned 


ut iT} 785 hd as uu, x. T. As f 
| viſions 
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viſions and revelations from God, ſuch..as: 
were particularly deſigned for the admonition 
of his fellow-exiles ; this neu prophetic 
ſcene is deſcribed in words; which literally 
import a local tranſlation, which there is not 
the leaſt reaſon to ſuppole ; for the, prophet, 
at the time he is repreſented as, conveyed to 
thoſe of the captivity, was already amongſt 
them in perſon : Go, get thee fo them of. the 
captivity.—Then the ſpirit took me up, and. I 
heard behind me. a. voice. of @ great ruſhing.—— 
So the ſpirit lifted me up, and took me. ouch. 
and I went in bitterneſs, in the heat of ,my 
ſpirit, aut the hand of the, Lord wat firong 
upon me *, In the ſequel of theſe prophecies, 
go we find Ezekiel carried to Feruſalem, there 
ſhewn, the idolatries committed by the Fews 
within the precincts of the temple, and em- 
ployed in digging in the walls of it, as if he 
had been actually in that place; notwith- | 
ſtanding theſe ſeveral occurrences,. however | 
related as corporeal actions and motions, | 
were undoubtedly. tranſacted in viſion. only; | 
for he was now at Babylon: The hand of the 
Lord fell upon me, the Spirit lift me up getween 
the earth and the heaven, and brought me in 
the viſions of God to Feruſalem; to the door 
of the inner gate that looketh towards the 


* Ezek, ili, 11, 12, 14. 
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Nerth, &c', When a new ſcene at Yeruſolm 


was placed before his imagination, it is ſaid, - 


The ſpirit lift him up, and brought him to the 
ace it was deſigned to repreſent”, After 
this he is deſeribed as carried back again into 
Chaldea, from which place he had not, during 
theſe ſucceſſive ſcenes, been abſent in perſon : 
The Spirit took me up, and brought me in vin 
by the Spirit of God into Chaldea, to them of the 
captroity ; fo the vifion which I had feen went 
wp from me. Then I fake unto them of the 
captivity, all the things that the Lord had 
; me". Upon another occaſion he tells 
us, The hand of the Lord was upon me, and 
carried me out in (or by ) the Spirit of the Lord, 
and ſet me down in the midſt of the valley which 
wat full of bones; though what follows is 
nothing more than the narrative of a viſion 
And we find him once more carried to Jeru- 
alem, without ſtirring from Chaldea: The 
hand of the Lord was upon me, and brought mt 
tbitber. In the viſont of God brought he me 
into the land of Iſrael, and jet me upon a very 
bigh mountam*. From theſe ſeveral paſſages 
it appears, that to be . or carried from 


1 Exek. viii. 110. 
m Bek. xi. 24. 
n Ezek. xi. 24, 25. 
© Ezek. xxxvii. 3: 
? Ezek. xl. Is 2. 
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one place to another, in the vont of God l, of 
(which is a phraſe of the like import) in or 
by the Spirit * ; does not denote any real local 
removal, but the being tranſported from one 
place to another, by way of mental lively - 
repreſentation, under the power of a divine 
trance or extacy : and that in this ſenſe, a 
perſon may be ſaid to be carried to the very 
place, where he already was perſonally and 
corporeally, if it becomes the ſcene of his 
prophetic viſion ; or to be returned to that 
place, though he had never quitted it in the 
ordinary ſenſe of that expreſſion, if it becomes 
the ſcene of new viſienary repreſentations; 
which, as we obſerved before, are related as 
facts, becauſe they appear as fach to the 
X prophet. 
1 Notwithſtanding the poſitive declaration of the prophet, 
that in the forecited paſſages he is only reciting viſionary re- 
preſentations ; and the obvious abſurdities attending the con- 
trary ſuppoſition : yet have many contended for a local 
tranſlation of Ezekiel, either it the body or out of it, from 


Chaldea to Jeruſalem, and for the reality of the ſcenes and 
tranſactions which he deſcribes. But the authors of the 


Univerſal Hiftory, Vol. IV. p. 196—198, (8vo. ed. 1747.) - 


have ſhewn, that the temple deſcribed by Ezekiel, had no 
proportion, as to it's meaſures, with that of Solomon; and 
that it was a prophetic or emblematical one, which never 
exiſted but in this prophecy. What end then could be ab- 
ſwered by the prophet's being really tranſlated to Jeruſalem 
either in his body or out of it ? The ſcenes were all painted 
upon his imagination. | 

That theſe phraſes, in the viſſont of God, and in or by the 
Sirit, are equivalent, will appear by comparing the ſeveral 
paſſages from Ezekiel cited above. As to the phraſe, ihe hand 
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prophet. We cannot therefore be at a loßz, 
to . underſtand . what St. Matthew means“, 
when he tells us, that Jeſus, was d up or 
brought into a wilderneſs by the Spirit, Into. a 
wilderneſs he ſeemed to himſelf to be carried, 
thither he was tranſported in viſion, by. a 
prophetic divine afflatus. 

The expreſſions uſed by the e 
Mark and Luke, confirm the explication 


the Lord, it expreſſes only a divine agency in geveral, not 
* mode of it. Compare 1 Kings xviii. 46. 2 Kings iii, 15. 
It has been aſſerted, that the language of Ezekiel is a 
direct deſcription of viſions, which that of the evangeliſts is 
not. But whoever will compare the Septuagint verſion of the 
paſſages cited from the prophet Exzetiel, with the language of 
the evangelifts, will find a remarkable correſpondence between 
them, ſuch as may farther ſerve to juſtify our explaining the 
latter by the former. Thus Exzekie/s ſaying, rad ua dN 
ue, ch. viii. 3. ch. xi. 1. correſponds to «rn xb, und Ty 
renate, in St. Matthew: And the i mrevuar: in 
Ezekiel, ch. xxxvii. 1. as it expreſſes the ſame thing with 
St. Matthew's und Ts T14&mares, fo it anſwers to St. Luke's 
& rd TvVivuerti, Cited below, p. 72, note. There is"tio 
material difference between the «riaeC of Exetiel, ch. iii t. 
ch. ii. 2. ch. viii. 3. ch. xi. 1. and the TaparcjuCdve of St. 
Mattbeau, ch. iv. 5, 8. The words, 4royay0v and yay v, 
uſed by St. Luke, ch. iv, 5, 9. inthe paſſages Parallel to the laſt 
Cited ones from St. Matthew, correſpond to nyayi, donyay 
and e£19-a4/4 in Ezekiel, ch. viii. 3, 14. Ch. xi. 1. ch. xxxvii. i. 
ch. xl. 3. Now if the language of the evangeliſts be the 
ſame with that of the prophet, it certainly calls for a like 
conſtruction with that; eſpecially as the ſtile of the new 
_ teſtament is allowed to correſpond to the Greek verſion of the 
old. And conſequently the language of the one is no leſs 
expreſſive than that of the other, both of a prophetic impulſe 
and inſpiration of the Spirit, and of the particular mode of that 
inſpiration, which was by wen, as diſtin from every other 
ſpecies of revelation. 


here 
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here given of the language of St. Matthew. 
Mark ſays *, Immediately (after the deſcent of 
the Spirit at his baptiſm) the Spirit, (or ac- 
cording to Beza's ancient manuſcript, the 
Holy Spirit driveth him (or, cafteth bim out) 
into a wilderneſs, Theſe words are very 
improperly referred to Chriſt's being driven 
by the Spirit into the wilderneſs, corporeally 
and perſonally; becauſe we have ſhewn, 
that he was perſonally there before this im- 
pulſe of the Spirit. They clearly expreſs 


a ſupernatural and divine agency upon the 


mind of Chriſt ; and therefore naturally and 
neceſſarily convey to us the idea of a pro- 
phetic rapture, trance or extacy, during 


which he thought himſelf tranſported into 


a dreary wilderneſs. The language of St. 
Mark perfectly correſponds with that of 
St. Matthew; there being no difference be- 
tween ſaying with the former, Jeſus was 


t Chap. 1. 12, 


The original word, ixCaaae, is applied very frequently 
to deſcribe Chriſt's expulſion of demons. Vid, Mat. viii. 
16, 31. ch. ix. 33, 34- ch. x. 1, 8. Mark i. 34, 39. 
ch. iii. 15, Luke xi. 14 ch. xiii. 32. The word, however, 
does not always expreſs force and violence; nor is it neceſſary 
that it ſhould do ſo, in order to juſtify the application here 
made of it. For in deſcribing Ezekiel's viſion, ch. viii. 3. 
ch. xi. 1. ch. xxxvii. 1. the Septuagint ſays, the Spirit yyay4 
ld him, or (&1yay4 led bim aut; which laſt expreſſion comes 


very near that of the evangeliſts, according to the ſenſe 1 10 4 


which CAA is ufed John x. 4. 
F 3 arroen 


t 4 
driven or caft out by the Spirit, and ſaying 
with the latter, that he was brought or 
carried by the Spirit ; the meaning of which 
has been already explained. By comparin 
together the ſeveral paſſages of Ezekiel cited 
above, it appears, that when he ſays, the 
Spirit brought or carried bim, he means the 
ſame. as when he ſays, be was brought or 
carried in the Spirit ; a phraſe unqueſtionably 
deſcriptive of a prophetic viſion, 

To this explication of the language of 
St. Mark, it may be objected, that if by 
* the Spirit's driving Feſus into a wilderneſs, 
* he means, that the Spirit drove him there 
„ mentally and in viſion, that is, into an 
« zdeal wilderneſs; it will be difficult to 
„ reconcile this with what follows in the 
© next verſe, which ſeems to refer to a literal 
« one, And he was there in the (or that ) wil 
* gderneſs forty days tempted of Satan, and wat 
© with the wild beaſts.” It is, without 
doubt, of one and the /ame wilderneſs, that 
St. Mark ſpeaks in both theſe verſes. And 
were we to grant that this wilderneſs was a 
real one, and that Mark and the other 
evangeliſts ſpeak of ' Chriſt's being led or 
driven into it perſonally and corporeally, it 
may nevertheleſs be true, that his temptation 
was a mere viſion; if theſe phraſes, he 
| Spirit, 


713 
Spirit, in and by the Spirit, import ii this 
hiſtory, as they certainly do elſewhere,” a 
miraculous impulſe and illumination of the 
Spirit, diſcovering new truths to a prophet, 
revealing future events, and exhibiting ſcenes 
and appearances before bis imagination. On 
this ſuppoſition, the meaning of the evan- 
geliſts will be, Chriſt was brought into 
« a wilderneſs” (not merely under a divine 
direction, the phraſes import much more 
« than this, but) ** under the full influence 
« of the prophetic Spirit, making ſuitable 
*« revelations to his mind, and giving him a 
view particularly of his future trials. 
But St. Mark is to be underſtood as ſpeaking 
only of an ideal wilderneſs, that wilderneſs 
into which Jeſus was driven by the Spirit, 
or which was the ſcene of his prophetic 
viſion. This is what is ſpoken of in the 
twelfth verſe; and moſt probably therefore 
in the thirteenth. The evangeliſt may very 
naturally be explained in the following 
manner: ** No ſooner did the Spirit deſcend 
« upon Jeſus at his baptiſm, than by his 
« inſpiration he was carried into a frightful 


x Theſe trials, it will be ſhewn below, are deſcribed 85 
temptations of the devil, on account of the particular mode 
of their being revealed ; being couched under the figure of 
Satan coming to him, and urging temptations, 


F 4 „ deſart 
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*# defart ina prophetic trance or viſion. Ig 
„ this ſituation, and in this ſtate, he re- 
%% mained for forty days, during all which 
„ ſpace,” he was, according to his on ap- 
t prehenſion, aſſaulted by the temptations 
* of Satan, and expoſed to danger from the 
fury of wild beaſts J. This interpretation 
ſeems to agree beſt not only with the language 
of St. Matthew, but with that of St. Luke 
alſo, which we now proceed to examine. 
This evangeliſt ſays, that Jeſus being full 
of the Holy Spirit, (as St. Stephen? alſo is ſaid 


to be, when he had a divine viſion) was ie, 
(brought or carried) into a wilderneſs by (or in} 


the Spirit“, that is, by that prophetic Spirit, 


with s ru he was __ at his pen 


The circumſtance of his 27 with the wild beaſts, 
rather confirms, than deſtroys the opinion of his being in the 
wilderneſs in a ſtate of trance, which deprived him of all 

wer of ſelf-defence, and which made it as abſolutely 
neceſſary that he ſhould, during the continuance of that ſtate, 
which laſted forty days, be miraculouſly protected from wild 
þeaſts, as that he ſhould be miraculouſly ſupported wichout 
8 


Adds vii. 55. He tring Full of the Holy Gboſt, (i. e. * * 


it's miraculous energy and illumination) Jooked up fedfafty 
. Into heaven, &c. ; 


e iy 76 eh, be was carried in or by the Spirit, 
Lake iv. 1, This anſwers to avny0n und 75 erwvudl®@, 
in St. Matthew. Every argument therefore urged above to 


eſtabliſh the ſenſe of the latter, is alſo applicable t9 the 


former. 
and 
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and in the power of "which be returned into 
Galilee *, that he might preach the Goſpel, 
and confirm it by miracles. There being here 
a manifeſt reference to the extraordinary gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, the words, in or by the 
Spirit, like thoſe of St. Matthew cited above, 
mult be deſigned to 'expreſs his miraculous 
agency, or @ propbetic afflatus and illumination: 
which is a ſenſe they often bear in other 
paſſages of Scripture. David, we are told, 
in Spirit, or by. the 'Holy Spirit“, called the 
Meſſiah his Lord; that is, he did this by a 
prophetic impulſe of the Spirit. To ſpeak 
myſteries in the ſpirit*; to pray with the 
Spirit; to ing with the Spirit“, is to ſpeak, 
pray and fing in the exerciſe of a ſpiritual 
gift, or under a miraculous illumination and 
influence of the Spirit, In this ſenſe the 
phraſe is uſed, when it is ſaid of Simeon, 
that he came into the temple by the Spirit“. 
He came there under the powerful inſpira- 
tion of the prophetic Spirit, of which he 
gave proofs by the teſtimony he bore to 
Jeſus, and the predictions he delivered con- 


cerning him, The meaning therefore cap 
not be, that he came to the temple 2 by 


Lake iv. 14. . © 'Ev Sen, Mat. li. 43» 
© 'Fy 7@ avevual To d vie, Mark xii. 36. 
* 1 Cor, xiv. 2. f Ver. 15. 


FE 70 vrai, Luke ii. 27. 


a drome 


N } 
4 divine directin. To mention one inſtance 

more; St. Paul went to Jeruſalem bound in 
the Spirit ', that is, aſſured by the Spirit of 
prophecy, or by the predictions of inſpired 
men, that the Jews would bind him there, 
For it is added, The Holy Spirit (by the 
mouth of divinely inſpired prophets) -wit- 
nefſeth in every city, ſaying, that bonds and 
| abide me. 80 familiar was thit 
language with the Jews as expreſſive of in- 
ſpiration, that a perſon thought to be inſpired 
by a demon, was deſcribed as one in a 
unckan Spirit. Now if St. Luke only 
_ afferts, that Chriſt was carried into a wil- 

derneſs by a ſupernatural illumination of the 
underſtanding, or the inſpiration of the Spirit 
of prophecy ; you can never infer from hence 
that he was carried thither in e; 


A 


| > See Luke ii, 25. 
 $ 76 ini, Acts xx. 22. 


* Ads xx. 23, 
1 Compare Alte ant. 4. where we are told, that ſome fai 


to Paul through the Spirit (Sid 77 aw1revpudle©) that is, by the 
Inſpiration of the Spirit of prophecy, that he fbenld not go ay ' 
Jeruſalem, if he tendered his own liberty. For the Hy 
no Fares (by Agabus the prophet) The Jews at Jernjſan 
quill bind bim, ver, 11- 

„* "Ep eU dxaldp]e, Mark v. 2. Eſſay on Deas 
niacs, p. 100. 

Of Simeon it is ſaid, he came, n 
onal agency in coming) into the temple by the Spirit. 
1 he came or event into a wildernels, but 
that he Y 6s rarvied ther Un ae bp GT 
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As the phraſe, in the Spirit, is exprefſlue of 
a pro afflatus and illumination in ge- 
neral, ſo it is applied particularly to reve - 
lations received in the way of d, or em- 
blematic repreſentations of things ſuper- 
naturally impreſſed upon the propher's i ima- 
gination. An eminent critic has obſerved, 
% that thoſe two different manners of ex - 
« prefſion, which we zow uſually call literal 
% and figurative, were in the Jewiſh language 
frequently denoted by the words % and 
i fdirit. The fleſh, ſays our Saviout, profiteth 
« nothing the words that I ſpeak unto you, 
„ they are ſpirit, and they are fe". His 
* meaning is, he intended not to be under- 
« ſtood {iteraly, but Aurativeh. To be 
#* therefore, or do any thing in pirit, ſig- 
« nifies bejng or doing that thing ſiguratroely, 
* in the or moral, in the religious 
„or in the ahtract ſenſe, in oppoſition to 
' the groſs and more /jtera/ meaning, in 
* which the ſame words may at other times 
* be underſtood.” This obſervation is ap- 


which merely « a divine agency upon his mind. 4. 
many as are led (d Y a1, afed) by the Spirit of God, they are 
the Jons of God, Rom. viii. 14- 


* Nr, Clarke, Serm. 46. Vol. I. p. 286. fol. ed. 
Joka vi, 63, 


plicable 


76 J. 
plicable to many paſſages of Scripture a, and 


ſerves to ſhew in general, that the ſame 


phraſe may have different ſenſes, according 
to the nature of the ſubject to which it is 


joined; nor is it foreign from our preſent 


ſe. It does not, however, convey the 
preciſe and full meaning of the paſſages that 
follow, where being in the Spirit, ſignifies 
being under the full influence of the pro- 
phetic Spirit, making revelations in the way 
of viſion; and doing any thing in the Spirit 
denotes that thing's being done, not merely 


ſpiritually (in oppoſition to the more groſs 


and literal meaning, ) but in prophetic dener 
and repreſentation. When St. John tells us, 
I was in the Spirit, he means what the 
ancient prophets do by this phraſe, that he 
received a revelation from God; in the way 
of @ viſion; as clearly appears from the ac- 
count he gives us of what he heard and ſaw 

| 8 while 


q It is very U applies by Dr. Clarke to John i iv; 25 
Rom. ii. 28. Phil. iii. 3. compared with Act. vii. 51. 
Perhaps the other paſſages cited by this learned writer w__ 
a different interpretation. 

r Rev. i. 10. - | 

* Fuit in Spiritu, i. e. iv ixcdo«, faciente 'Spiritu ſancto, 

ut ceſſante ad tempus ſenſuum externorum uſu defixus hæſerit 
in contemplatione illarum rerum, quarum imagines ipfius Dei 
manu per ductus ſubtiliflimarum ſanguinis partium in cerebro 


deſcribebantur, & ſecundum leges naturæ ad mentem refere- 
Þ# bantur, 


l 

while the Spirit of prophecy was upon him.. 
When he repeats the ſame, pbraſe*, he ſtill 
uſes it in the ſame ſenſe. This every one 
muſt allow who ſurveys the context. A voice 


ſaid, Come up hither, and J will ſhew thee 


things which muſt be hereafter. And immedi- 
ately I was in the Spirit: and behold, a throne 
was ſet in heaven. From a regard, I preſume, 
to this connection, a learned and judicious 
expoſitor * ſays, This phraſe, I wat in the 
« Fpirit, ſignifies to be under a ſtrong. and 
« ſupernatural operation of the Spirit of 
« God, acting on the imagination in ſuch 
« a manner, as to open extraordinary ſcenes, 
©« which had not any external archetype?.” 
Sometimes, however, in a prophetic viſion, 
the ſcenes preſented to the prophet's view 
were real, and he ſaw what was tranſacted 
at a diſtance. St. Paul tells the Corinthians * 5 
I verily, as abſent in body, but preſent in ſpirit. 
In the very ſame ſtrain he addreſſes the 
Coloflians *, Though I be abſent in the fleſh, 
yet am I with you in the ſpirit, joying and 


bantur : quod revelationis genus, fi vigilantibus obtingat, 
deripturæ ſtylo vifio dici ſolet. Vitringa in loc. 

© Compare Rev. i. 10, with Ezek. iii. 12. 

« Ch. iv. 2. x Doddridge on loc. 

In the Aſſembly's Annotations the ſenſe is thus ex- 
preſſed, ©* He was ny carried up into heaven in a 
«c viſion. »” 

* 1 Cor. v. 3. .. Ch. ii. 5. 

behold- 


1781 
bebolding your order. In both theſe place, 
the apoſtle 2 is ſuppoſed by many interpreters * 


to refer to an extraordinary revelation, of the 


Spirit, iving him a particular view of the 
cireumſtances of the churches of Corinth 
and Coloſſe, ſuch as was equivalent to the 
actual fight of them: juſt as Eliſha way 
enabled by a divine impulſe, to diſcern what 
his ſervant hal done, when he ran after 
Naaman the Syrian; and as Ezekiel (aw in 
Babylon what was done in Jeruſalem *, 
Whether the viſionary repreſentation had an 
external archetype or not, the prophet is 

ſpoken of as being tranſported to the place 
where the ſcene of his viſion was. St. John 
tells us, in language as appoſite as poſſible to 
our preſent purpoſe, that an angel carried bin 


away in the Spirit into the wilderneſs *. New 
ſcenes were afterwards preſented to his view, 


which he thus deſcribes, He carried me aum 
in the Spirit to a great and high mountain, and 
ſhewed me that great city, the boly Jeruſalem 
St. John was not carried (as Dr. Clarke! 
obſerves) into the wilderneſs, (and we may 


.- ner to a high mountain) really and 


| > See Dr. . 
© 2 Kings v. 26. 4 Ezekiel, ch. viii. and xl. 
© Rev. xvii. 3. f Ch. xxi. 10. 
Dr. Clarke, Vol. I. p. 286. 
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79 J 
literally, but only in a vifonary repreſentation. 
Nor indeed are there any who underſtand 
the apoſtle as ſpeaking here of any other chan 
a ſpiritual rapture. During the age of inſpi- 
ration, the ſame language was not un- 
common, and it was uſed in the ſenſe here 
explained; as appears from the writings of 
Hermas, the ſame, as is commonly ſuppoſed, 
that was cotemporary with the apoſtles *. 
We may add, that the paſſages from Ezekiel 
cited above to illuſtrate the languzge of 
St. Matthew, are equally applicable to that of 
St, Luke* In a word, if we will explain the 
three evangeliſts on the ſubject under conſi- 
deration, by the phraſeology of the Old Teſta- 
ment or of the New, then we muſt allow, 
that when they affirm, that Jeſus was brought, 
driven or carried into a wilderneſs by or in 


k Hermas, in his 1 viſion, ſays, Et dum ambulaſſem, 
obdormivi. Et Spiritus me rapuit et tulit me per quendam 
locum ad dexteram, per quem non potuit homo iter facere. 
Erat autem locus ille in rupibus.-Camque tranfirem locum 
illum, veni ad planiciem. In his zd vifion, he expreſſes 
himſelf as follows: Rurſumque me ab/ulit Spiritus, & duxit 
me in eundem locum, quo anno primo.—Ft video contra me 
anum illam, quam & anno ſuperiore videram, ambulantem. 
Cotelerii Patres apoſtol. ed. Clerici, Vol. I. p. 75, 77. 
Dr. Harwood's New Introduction, Vol. I. p. 173. 

i See above, p. 64, &c. That paſſage in particular, Ezek. 
xxxvii. 1. according to the Septuagint, anſwers exactly to 
the language of Luke, He lid me out iy enthalt, in the 


Spirit. 
the 
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the Spirit, they muſt mean that he wat coi 
veyed there (not perſonally and corporeally, 
but) by the afflatus or inſpiration of the 
Spirit of God, in a MILLA viſion, trance 
or extacy * . | 

Let us now proceed to examine the nature 
of this viſion, or the ſeveral ſcenes that com- 


* It may not be improper to obſerve, that the Sctipture 
ſometimes diſtinguiſhes between a viſion, and a trance or 


When St. Peter ſaw heaven opened, and a ſbeet fall of 


beafts and fowls, we are told, that he fell into a trance, or 4 
it is in the original, an extacy, £Tirtow tin dvldr e 
Act. x, 10, 11, 12. The objects which the apoſtle ſaw during 
his trance, are called a wi/ffon. While Peter deubied in himſelf, 
. eovhat this viſon Cr àdpa,En which he had ſeen, ſhould meat; 
ch. x. 17. While Peter thought on the viſien, mypi 7% dpaudlf; 
v. 19. He thought be ſaw a viſion, or ſcenes divinely repre- 
ſented to his mind, ch. xii. 9. In @ trance (iv ici) I Jaw 
@ viſion (53pape), ch. xi. 5. St. Paul ſays, ch. xxii. 17, 18; 
1 was in @ trance, (iv ic de, in an extacy,) and ſaw the 
Lord ſaying unto me. His rapture into paradiſe, and what he 
heard there, he calls @ wifon and revelation of the Lord, 
2 Cor. xii. 1. When the Scripture diſtinguiſhes viſion from 
extacy or trance, it means by the former the ſcenes and of 
placed before the mind by God, or the Hmbolical revelation and 
by the latter, the prophetic impulſe, or rather that preternatural 
flate of mind produced by it, during which it perceives only 
thoſe objects and ſcenes which are preſented to it by a 
divine hand, and without the inftrumentality: of the 
bodily organs. Being in the ſpirit (Rev. i. 10.) includes 
both an extacy, and a ſymbolical revelation, or the ohj 
ſeen. Yifion likewiſe ſeems to be uſed in the ſame compre- 
henſive ſenſe. Saul has ſeen in a viſion (ty Spaiue)t) A man 
named Annanias), Act. ix. 12. Cornelius ſav in a viſſom (iv 
z pa u] evidently, an angel of God coming in to him, ch. x. 3. 
: Theſe two things, viſion and extacy, mutually imply each 
other; and therefore may ſometimes be uſed as ſynonymous- 
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poſed it. St. Matthew affirms, that the 
intention of Chriſt's being carried into a wil- 
derneſs in a prophetic trance or viſion, was, 
that he might be tempted by the devil. St. Luke 
ſays the ſame”: Jeſus being full of the Haly 
Spirit, was led or carried in or by the Spirit 
into a wilderneſs, being (or that he might be) 
forty days tempted of the devil. St. Ma " 
expreſſes himſelf in the following <p 
The ſpirit driveth him into a wilderneſs. 

he was there in that wilderneſs (that is, - . 
wilderneſs into which the Spirit drove him, 
and which was the ſcene of his prophetic 
viſion) forty days tempted of Satan. Now if 
the proper: end and deſign of Chriſt's pro- 
phetic viſion, was, as both St. Matthew and 
St. Luke aſſert, that he might be tempted by 
the devil; then his temptation by the devil 
was a vifionary repreſentation, the operation 
and effect of that prophetic afflatus he was 
now under. His temptation could not have 
been ſpoken of as the intention of his viſion, 
if it had not itſelf been ſuch. Beſides, if 
his temptation was the deſign of his viſion, 
the former muſt have befallen him during 


Ch. iv. 1. © Cate. 1, 2. 


" Compare Rev. xx. 2. where /igavit eum, is thought by 
ſome to denote ut eſſet ligatus, 


9 Ch. i. 12, 13. - | | ; 
G | the 


11 
the continuance of the latter; or in other 
words, he was tempted by the devil while 
he was under the miraculous illumination of 
the Spirit of God, making new revelations 
to him, and exhibiting extraordinary ſcents 
before him. This is expreſly afferted by 
St. Mark, and clearly and neceffarily implied 


in the language of St. Matthew and St, Luke. 
tation 


From hence it follows, that his temp 
by the devil; all the parts of it, as well the 
ſeveral propoſals which the devil made to 
Chriſt, as the different ſcenes and objects he 
preſented to him, and his carrying him to 
the ſummit of the Jewiſh temple, and from 


thence to a make mountain wy all the parts 
of 


» With regard to the taking Chriſt from the wilderneſs to 
the Jewiſh temple, and from thenee to a diſtant mountain, 
there is ſome peculiar evidence that this is not to be under- 
ſtood of a real and corporeal tranſlation of Chriſt from the 
wilderneſs to theſe different places, but of ſuch av was 
ſpiritual and mental only. For it appears from the hiſtory, 
that Chriſt was in the wilderneſs bordering on Jordan when 
the temptation ended, as well as when it began, purſuing 
his journey into Galilee “. If he really left the wilderneſi, 
and travelled firſt to Jeruſalem, and from thence to a high 
mountain; how come we to find him at the coneluſton of his 
temptations, at the very place where they began ? Is it not 
natural to conclude from this circumſtance, that his removal 
from place to place was merely by viſionary repreſentation : 
Nor did the ae allow — 


* The devil departed from W And Fi we 
turned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee, Luke iv. 13, 14+ 
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of this tranſaction were merely ideal and 
viſionary. They were the ſubje& matter of 
Chriſt's viſion, or of that ſymbolical and 
emblematical revelation which was now 
made to Chriſt by the Spirit. Never would 
interpreters have conſtrued that as a hiſtory 
of outward occurrences, which was mani- 
feſtly intended as a deſcription of a viſion 
had they conſidered, that by Chriſt's being 
brought into a wilderneſs in or by the Spirit, 
we are to underſtand his being conveyed 


in any other manner. For though the whole time of Chrifs 
continuing in the wilderneſs expoſed to temptation, was forty 
days, as St. Mark affirms +; yet thoſe particular tempta- 
tions (ſpecified by St. Matthew and St. Luke, did not begin 
till he had been tempted forty days, as both theſe evangeliſts 
inform us tf. Thoſe temptations muſt therefore have been 
propoſed to Chrift, not after the forty days were expired, 
and at three different times, as ſome, without any manner of 
reaſon, have ſappoled ; but after the commencement of the 
fortieth day, and yet before the expiration of it. But in ſo 
ſhort a time, how was it poſſible, that Chriſt ſhould hold 
a converſation with the devil; firſt in the wilderneſs of 
Jordan, next upon the top of the temple of Jeruſalem, and at 
laſt upon a high mountain, and after travelling to ſuch 
diſtant places, return again to that from which he ſet out at 
firſt ? 


4 Ay 2 
Mark i. 13. 

1 When be had fafted forty days, and forty nights, be wat 
afterwards an hungred. And when the tempter came unte him, Ac. 
Mat. iv. 2, 3. Being forty days tempted of the devil. Aud 
when they were ended, be afterwards hangred. And the devil 
| ſaid unto him, &c. Luke iv. 2, 3. 
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there by prophetic inſpiration, and by that 
particular mode of inſpiration, which- was 
by viſion, as diſtinct from every other ſpecies 
of revelation. For if he was carried into 
the wilderneſs in viſion, that he might be 
tempted of the devil; and was ſo tempted, 
during his viſion ; then every thing that 
occurs concerning his temptation by the 
devil, was a viſionary repreſentation . The 
meaning of the evangeliſts is plainly this : 
« Jeſus was brought into a wilderneſs by a 
« ſupernatural operation of the Spirit, in 
te viſion; which (in part, at leaſt) conſiſted 
« in a ſeeming appearance of the devil to 
“ him, carrying him to different places, and 
« urging various temptations: and 'the 
© making this repreſentation to the mind 
« of Chriſt, was the ſpecial end of his pro- 
« phetic viſion.” It would not therefore 
be more unreaſonable to conſtrue the pro- 
phetic viſions of Ezekiel and St. John re- 
ferred to above, as relations of a ſeries of out- 
ward occurrences ; than it is to put the like 
conſtruction upon this viſion of Chriſt ; 


4 Were we even to allow, that Chriſt was brought into a 
wilderneſs perſonally and corporeally (and not mentally 
only ;) yet on this ſuppoſition, what is called his temptation 
by the devil, was a divine viſion or revelation, the effect of 
that prophetic afflatus he was now _— and it's e 
intention. | 
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Gnce both are introduced in the ſame manner, 
that is, with expreſs declarations to the 
contrary. 

But if Chriſt's temptation was only a viſio- 
nary repreſentation 3 ſome may be ready to 
object; Why is it ſaid, that he was led 
« into the wilderneſs to be tempted of the 
« devil? And why is the devil deſcribed 
« as coming to him, and tempting him ac- 
% cordingly, and taking him from one place 
« to another; juſt in the ſame manner as 
« jf he had been really preſent, and actually 
« done theſe things? Whether this tranſ- 
« action paſſed in viſion or not, the reality 
« of Satan's agency is ſtill the ſame, on 
« either ſuppoſition. His agency is clearly 
« and ſtrongly aſſerted; which can never 
ebe reconciled with the opinion here main- 
e tained, that the whole tranſaction was 
« entirely a divine viſion.” M's 

The anſwer to theſe objections may be 
gathered, from what was ſaid above con- 
cerning the nature of prophetic viſions, and 
the manner in which they are related in 
Scripture. In a viſion, the mages of things 
appear, not the objeds themſelves: and there- 
fore the devil was not really and perſonally 
preſent with Chriſt, but only in mental re- 
preſentation ; and conſequently could act no 
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part in this whole tranſaction. If what is 
here ſaid concerning his preſence and agency 
be a reality, and not a mental exhibition, 
this was no viſion. But though there was 
no real preſence or agency of Satan upon this 
occaſion ; yet was his image now placed 
before the imagination of Chrift, and he 
ſeemed to him to ſay and do all that is 
aſcribed to him in the hiſtory : which was, 
in effect, the ſame thing with regard to Chriſt, 
as if this had been the very caſe, and the 
devil had appeared and tempted him in 
perſon, and tranſlated him from place to 


place by his proper agency. It is for this 


reaſon, that the hiſtory affirms, that the 
devil did all theſe things. In all viſions, 
(as in all dreams, which may be conſidered 
as natural viſions,) the images paſs for the 
objects they repreſent, make the ſame im- 
preſſion, and anſwer the ſame end with them; 
and in correſpondence to theſe inward views 
and apprehenſions of the prophet, is the 
narrative of his viſions always framed, He 


takes them for fats, and they are related as 


fuch ; as we have ſhewn in a great · variety 
of inſtances. The evangeliſts, therefore, 
in aſcribing the temptation to the devil, 
„See above, P. 34=-37+ and p. 64, tee, and below, p. 98, 

* 2 | 
have 
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have uſed no other language, than what it 
was to be expected they would uſe, no other 
than what was common on all ſuch occa- 
ſions. Having told us, that Chriſt was ear- 
ried into a wilderneſs in a prophetic viſion, 
they then explain the viſionary repreſenta- 
tion, which was, 515 being tempted by the devil, 
who accordingly is ſaid to come to him, to 
remove him from one place to another, and 
to propoſe to him diffcrent temptations. 
Nothing more, as we have already ſhewn, 
could be intended by this language, than to 
ſpecify and deſcribe the nature of Chriſt's 
prophetic viſion, which confiſted of a repre- 
ſentation of Satan as appearing and acting in 
the manner ſtated in the hiſtory, Chriſt's 
being aſſaulted by Satan in this manner, was 
the ſcenery, or appearance of things, which 
was placed before his mind by a divine hand; 
and could not therefore be an outward tranſ- 
action, though, agreeably- to the ſtyle of 
Scripture, it is related as ſuch. 

Some have thought, that if the entire 
ſcenery or viſion was divine, the evangeliſt 
would have ſaid, that 75e Spirit took or car- | 
ried Jeſus to Jeruſalem, and that the Spirit 
tranſlated him from thence to an high 
mountain; and not that rh devil did theſe 
things. This objection is owing to their 
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not diſtinguiſhing between the author of this 


viſion, and the ſcenes that compoled it. The 


hiſtory, which expreſly refers the viſion to 


God's Spirit, deſcribes the ſcenes juſt ſuch as 


they were preſented to Chriſt ; and could not 


properly do otherwiſe. It was neceſſary; 
therefore that the hiſtory of them ſhould' 
recite the apparent agency of Satan, in order 


to it's correſponding to the views and appre- 
henſions of Chriſt, and truly repreſenting the 
ſcenes of his viſion. | 
The evangeliſts Matthew and Luke cloſe 
their account of theſe ſcenes, which were 


repreſentations of the devil's temptations, by . 


ſaying the devil departed from Chrift*. But 
nothing more can be underſtood hereby, 
than that the image of the devil now diſap- 
peared, or that the viſion which he bad ſeen 
went up from him. Such language as this 
can not be miſtaken, by thoſe who re- 
member, that images impreſſed, and actions 
performed upon a prophet's imagination, are 
always related in the ſame manner, as if 
they had been real objects and outward 
tranſactions; and that the temptation of 
Chriſt is declared by all the evangeliſts, to be 
a prophetic trance and revelation *, 1: 

' This 
* Mat. iv, 11, Luke iv. 13. r Ezek. xi. 24; 


v St. Luke (ch. iv. 13,) ſays, The devil departed from 
Ebriſt for a ſeaſon; which, if ſtrictly underſtood, ſeems to 


5 imply 
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This paſſage of Scripture then is .to be 


underſtood as a hiſtory, not of an outward 


imply, both that the devil was perſonally preſent with Chriſt 
before his departure from him for à ſeaſon ; and that after a 
ſeaſon he returned to him again in _——_ Byt that the 
deyil was not perſonally preſent with Chriſt at this time, 
when it is ſaid he departed from him for a ſeaſon, has been 
ſhewn already. And thoſe who ſay he was now perſonally 
preſent with him, do not allow that he was ſo at any ſubſe- 
quent period, or that the devil ever aſſaulted Chriſt in the 
ſame manner, they ſuppoſe he did at this time, On the 
contrary, they maintain that Satan, finding himſelf unable 
to prevail againſt Chriſt by his own perſonal aſſault, ſtirred 
up Judas to betray, and the Jewiſh rulers to perſecute him. 

See John xiv, 30. ch. xiil. 2. Luke xxii. 3, 53. Now if 
the paſſage before us refers, as the advocates of the common 
interpretation maintain it does, to thoſe perſecutions which 

Chriſt ſuffered from his enemies at the cloſe of his miniſtry ; 

this does not anſwer the account given of it above, as import - 

ing the perſonal return and appearance of the devil to Chriſt ; 

and conſequently if it contains an objection againſt our hypo. 
theſis, that objection holds againſt their own. Againſt the 

former it has no force, For the temptations of. the devil in 

this viſion, being (as will be ſhewn in the ſequel) prediQtions 
and prefigurations of thoſe trials which Chriſt was afterwards 

to undergo in the courſe of his miniſtry ; it was natural to 

cloſe the hiſtory of the former by taking notice of the rela- 
tion they bore to the latter. Whether by thoſe words which 
we render for a ſeaſon, St. Luke deſigned to intimate, that 
after that ſeaſon Chriſt was to be actually aſſaulted by thoſe 

temptations which were now foretold ; or whether they ought 
to be rendered until the ſeaſon, (461 x41p3) and refer to the 
ſeaſon itſelf appointed for the accompliſhment of theſe pre- 
ditions ; on either ſuppoſition, it was St. Luke's intention 
to inform us, that thoſe ſevere trials which were predicted 
and prefigured by the temptations of the devil, in the ſcenes 
of this viſion, did accordingly overtake Chriſt in the courſe 
of his ſycceeding miniſtry, 


tranſ- 
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tranſaction, but of the ſcenes and repreſenta. 
tions of a viſion. As ſuch the writers of the 
goſpel expreſsly repreſent it, without leaving 
us (as the ſacred penmen have been thought 
to do in other inftances) to colle it from 
the nature and circumſtances of the relation. 
They likewiſe repreſent this viſion, not as 
diabolical, but divine; aſcribing it to the 
Spirit of God. So that to all the other ar- 
guments urged above, we may add (what we 
before promiſed to produce) the authority of 
the evangeliſts, and the expreſs letter of the 
text, in confutation of thoſe, who miſconſtrue 
Chriſt's temptation, either as an outward 
tranſaftion, or as an illuſion of Satan *, 
Nor 


x Should it be objected, that by aſſerting the viſionary 
nature of Chriſt's temptation, while we allow the reality of 


his forty days faſt, and ſubſequent hunger, the hiſtory appears 
a confuſed mixture of fats and vifions : I anſwer, that there 
are certain rules by which facts and vifions may (very gene- 
rally at leaſt) be diſtinguiſhed from each other; which were 
laid down above, p. 37. If the hiſtorian makes no parti- 
cular and expreſs declaration, that what he relates as matter 
of fact, is only a viſion; we are to be determined by the 
nature and ſcope of the relation. But in the preſent caſe, 
the language of the ſacied penmen guards us from miſtake, 
By telling us that Chriſt was carried into a wilderneſs by a 
miraculous operation of the Spirit iz wi/for, to be tempted of 
the devil; they lead us to conceive of every part of the temp- 
tation as vifionary. But this declaration does not affect any 
other branch of the hiſtory ; which ought therefore to be 
literally underſtood, as the nature and intention of the facts 


themſelves manifeſtly require, , 
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Nor are the evangeliſts at all anſwerable for 
thoſe miſconſtruftions which have been put 


upon it. 
But 


It is farther urged, ** that it is unnatural to ſuppoſe, 
« Chriſt was carried into a wilderneſs' pinitzally in order 
« to his having a viſionary repreſentation of the devil's 
« temptations; inaſmuch as there intervened the ſpace of 
« forty days, between his ſuppoſed ſpiritual rapture into a 
« wilderneſs and thoſe temptations : in which intervening 
« ſpace of time Chriſt's faſt and hunger, which we allow to 
« be real occurrences, took place.” But though there was 
indeed the ſpace of forty days between Chriſt's being carried 
into a deſart in viſion, and thoſe particular temptations 
which are recorded by St, Matthew and St. Luke, (probably 
becauſe they referred to Chriſt's publick miniſtry, while they 
omitted others of a more perſonal and private nature ; yet we 
are expreſly told by St. Mark (ch. i. 13.) That be was there 


in the auilderneſi (that wilderneſs. into which the Spirit drove. ' 


bin, in a Rate of trance or extacy, See above, p. 69, 70, 
71, 72.) forty days tempted of the devil, And fince we 
have proved, that by his being tempted by the devil, we are 
to underſtand his having a repreſentation of the devil as 


coming to him, and propoſing temptations; he muſt have 


been during the entire ſpace of forty days under the power of 
a divine viſion. The other circumſtances of the hiflory, in- 
ſtead of deſtroying, confirm this opinion, His being ſup» 
ported forty days without food, and without feeling the ſenſa- 


tion of hunger, was itſelf a perpetual miracle wrought upon 


his body, and one very proper to. preſerve his mind in the 
moſt fit ſtate for receiving ſupernatural communications from 
God. Towards the cloſe of the fortieth day, the divine 
power was ſupſended, and Chriſt was permitted to feel the 
ſenſation of hunger, in order to prepare the way to the felt 
temptation, (juſt as Peter became wery hungry before his viſion 
of the ſheet containing all manner of animals, Acts x. 10;) 
and to give him a juſter ſenſe of what was afterwards to befal 
him, And laſtly, Chriſt's miraculous protection through the 

5 whole 
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But ſome, perhaps, may ſtill imagine, that 
this ſtate of the caſe, while it ſolves ſome diffi- 
culties, raiſes others; ſince it may ſeem, hard 
to conceive, that a divine hand ſhould preſent 
ſuch ſcenes as theſe before the mind of Chriſt, 
or what purpoſes worthy the wiſdom of God 
could be thereby anſwered, This brings us, 


SECTION iV. 
T* examine the proper intention of this 


prophetic viſion. Here I will endea- 
vour to ſhew, that the ſeveral ſcenes which it 
contains, though preſented to Chriſt in the 
form, and capable of anſwering the end, of a 
preſent trial; were directly intended as a 
ſymbolical prediction and repreſentation of 
the future difficulties of his office and mi- 
niſtry. But what occurs in this and the 
former ſection, I offer with a juſt diffidence ; 
and having no guide to follow, it behoves me 
to proceed with caution, and to prepare the 


whole ſpace of forty days, from the commencement to the 
concluſion of his viſion, during which he could be in no 
capacity of defending himſelf, (as was obſerved above, p. 72, 

rees better with our hypotheſis, than with any other, Now 
if Chriſt's viſion commenced at the time of his being carried 


into a wilderneſs in the Spirit, and continued through 


the entire ſpace of forty days, till it was cloſed with thoſe 
repreſentations of Satan deſcribed by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke; the objection under conſideration falls to the ground. 


way 


ſuffered, being tempted *. 
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way for the proof of what is advanced, by 
premiſing a few general obſervations. 

1.) It may be obſerved, that Chriſt was li- 
able to temptations. This is plainly implied 
in that declaration of Chriſt to his diſciples, 
Ye are they which have continued with me in my 
temptations” ; and expreſsly aſſerted in the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, He himſelf hath 
In' terms of yet 
larger import it is ſaid, He was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without fin *. There 
is in theſe ſeveral paſſages a very peculiar 
reference to the outward ſufferings. and per- 
ſecutions which he underwent *. But theſe 
were not the only trials to which he was 
expoſed. The moſt innocent affections, the 
defire of eſteem, the dread of poverty or 
reproach, reſentment againſt injury or wick- 
edneſs, and other paſſions belonging to our 
original frame, whenever they interfere with 
the conviction of duty, cannot but ſerve for 
our trial, whether we will be governed by 
them or by conſcience. And therefore amongſt 
innumerable other triumphs of the Re- 
deemer's virtue, we read, that he did not ſeek 
bis owwn glory *, that he became poor * for our 


= Heb, ii. 18, 
d See above, ſect. 1. p. 18. 


4 2 Cor, vüi. 9. 
ſakes, 


Luke xxii. 28. 
* Heb. iv. 15. 
© John vii. 14. 
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Ales, that he tempered his anger with com- 
paſſion.*, endured the ſbame as well 23 
torture of the croſs, and reſtrained his own 


inclinations out of regard to the benefit of 


others ; for be pleaſed not me. In a word, 
there is no paſſion, if it be not kept under 
diſcipline, which may not hold us back from 
out duty, or lead us into fin. The firſt 
Adam, though he came out of the hands of 
his Maker in a ſtate of innocence, was liable 
to temptations; and he fell by them : the 
ſecond Adam was as liable to them as the 
firſt, though he overcame them. This ob- 
ſervation, (which is not always carried to it's 
juſt extent,) is very neceffary to the right 
underſtanding of this paſſage, whether it de- 
ſcribes a preſent or foretels a future trial. It 
may likewiſe ſerve to illuſtrate many other 
paſſages of Scripture, and to ſet the character 
of our Redeemer in a juſt point of light ; for 
his merit riſes in proportion to the number 
and ftrength of thoſe temptations which he 
overcame. We may obſerve farther, 


© Mark iii, 5. Aud when be had looked round about on then 
with anger, uA ανα,uoe at the ſame time grieving for the 
harda/+ of their hearts. He was at once touched both with 
diſpleaſure and compaſſion at the malice and obſtinacy of the 
Phariſees. 

# Heb. zii. 2. s Rom, xv. 3. 


f | | 2.) The 
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2.) That it is poſſible, this viſion might 
contain a preſent trial. The two moſt com- 
mon ways, in which God revealed him- 
ſelf to the prophets, were viſions and 
dreams. In both theſe, the divine will 
was generally communicated by emblematical 
images and appearances *; and therefore they 
are oppoſed to a direct and plain revelation, 
in which there was no enigmatical or para- 
bolical repreſentation '. But there was this 
difference between viſions and dreams : in a 
dream, the inſpired perſon was aſleep, all his 
external ſenſes were bound up, and the ordi- 
nary operation of his reaſon ſuſpended ; but 
in a viſion, he was awake, and had the 
regular exerciſe of his underſtanding and 
judgment *. This kind of inſpiration was 
called 


> How far, and in what ſenſe, this viſion might be a pre- 
ſent trial, is ſhewn in the Appendix, No. V. | 

| Numb. xii, 6. Joel ii, 28. 

* Dan. viii. 1—10, 15. Gen. xxvili. 12. ch. xl. g-—11, 
16, 17, ch. xli. 17. Hoſ. xii. 10, Viſions and dreams ſeem 
ſometimes to have ſucceeded one another, Gen. xv. 1, 12. 
Dan, vii. 1, 2. ch. viii, 1618. 

| Numb. xii, 6—8. N | 

= It has, indeed, been generally ſaid, that in viſions as 
well as in dreams, the external ſenſes were laid aſleep ; but as 
this is ſaid without evidence, ſo it deſtroys the diſtinction be- 
tween theſe two different methods of revelation. In a viſion, 
I grant, the mind of the prophet was ſo ingroſſed by the 
ſtriking ſcenes that were preſented to it, as to render him 
quite regardleſs of the external objects around him; but 

; inaſmuch 
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called viſion or fight *, probably not from any 
uſe made of the bodily fight, but on account 
of the analogy between theſe two methods 
of information; viſion exciting images 
within us, or enabling the mind to perceive 
objects, no leſs than the corporeal faculty of 
ſeeing. For this reaſon prophets are often 
called ers. And though the repreſentations 
of a viſion are only as the images of things 
in a glaſs, in which. we do not behold the 
things themſelves ; yet viſion gives as clear 
a view of what it repreſents, as if it was the 
very thing itſelf, and the natice of it was 
conveyed by the ſenſes. What is imaginary, 
no way differs in appearance from that which 
is real, and has the ſame effect upon the 
prophet ; who does not at the time diſtin- 
guiſh between the images of a viſion, and 


inaſmuch as he was awake, the ordinary exerciſe of his under- 
ſtanding could not be ſuſpended, as it is when the external 
ſenſes. are aſleep. See Numb. xxiv. 2—4, 16. The ſenſes 
indeed were not uſed in a viſion; bat if they were in 
any meaſure bound up in it by a ſupernatural agency, this 
could only be done, in order to prevent the mind from being 
diverted by outward objects and occaſions, and to engage it's 
attention more cloſely to thoſe miraculous ſcenes which were 


| ſpread before it. 
I here ſpeak of viſion, as diſtinguiſhed from every other 


ſpecies of revelation, not as it denotes prophecy or inſpiratigp 
in general, or any extraordinary diſcovery of the mind of 
God. If. i. 1. 2 Sam. vii. 4——17, Proy, xxix. 18. 

»I Sam, ix. 9. | 
pt Rs outward 
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outward objects . If the mind be paſſſ ve, 
as no doubt it is, in receiving theſe images, 
and cannot but judge according to ap- 
pearances; let it be remembered, that juſt 
thus it is with regard to the impreſſion made 
by external objects themſelves, and the ideas. 
they raiſe in the mind; the will having no 
more power to controul our inward views 
and apprehenſions, in this latter caſe, than 
in the former. And as in both caſes, the 
mind is alike paſſive in receiving impreſſions; 
ſo in all other reſpects, it may enjoy an equal 
liberty in both. Whether the notice of 
things is conveyed to it, by the inſtrumen- 
tality of the ſenſes, or by a miraculous 
agency; it may experience the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions and ſentiments with regard to the things 
themſelves. It may be as capable of a rational 
determination and choice, with reſpect to the 


See above, SeR. 1. p 36, note r. In confirmation of 
what is there argued at large in proof of this point, I add; 
that when Sau had à wiffon of Ananias coming in, and ' putting 
bis hand on him, that be might receive hit fight, Acts ix. 12 ; 
this was an exact repreſentation of what was afterwards 
actually done. And Saul, though now blind, ſaw Ananias as 
clearly in repreſentation or viſion, as be did when he appeared 
to him viſibly, upon the recovery of his fight. This is one 
proof, amongſt many others, that the miraculous ſcenes of 
a viſion were not (always, if ever) placed before the bodily 
eye, but were diſcerned by the mind, without the aſſiſtance of 
the 55 rog organ. 
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repreſentations of a viſion, as with reſpect to 
the objects of fenſe. And conſequently, the 
one may ſerve for the trial, diſplay and im- 
provement of virtue, no leſs than the other. 

This account of the nature of prophetic vi- 
Gong, is confirmed by the behaviour of thoſe 
who have been favoured with them. During: 
the ſupernatural illumination of their ynder- 
ſtandings, they were free from that extatic dif- 
order and confuſion of mind, as well as from 
thoſe convulſive agitations of body, with 
which the pretences to prophecy and divina- 
tion amongſt the Pagans were attended. As 
their reaſon. was, not diſturbed, ſo their 
paſſions worked. in a natural way; and were 


affected by the ſcenes of a viſion, juſt as they. | 


would have been by outward Objects of a. 
ſimilar nature preſented to their ſenſes". 
They argued and acted with as much freedom, 
force and propriety, as they could have done 
at any other time. Thus“ when the ward of 
the Lord came unto Abraham in 4 visa, ſuy- 
ing, I am thy ſhield, and thy exceeding great 
reward; Abraham very, rationally repreſented, 
to God, how little the greateſt riches would 
avail him, if he muſt at laſt leave them. to 


2, See Gen, xv. 12, 13. ch. xvii. 17. Iſa, xxi, 3, 4+ 
Jer. xx3ii. 9. Dan, x, 11, 12, 16, 17. Ads xviii. 9. ch. xxili. 11. 
and compare Exod. iii. 3. Dan. v. 5, Acts xxvi. 19. 

Gen. xv. 1—6. 
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the inhetitance of 4 fr vant. Aud wflen 
God promiſed Him, that a fon of his 6wh 
body fhould betbrhe his heir, and brought 
bim forth abroad,” and ſaid, Look row Were 
beuden, and tell the Nats 5 if thou be able to 
number them; adding, ſo ſhall thy ted be; 
Abraham Blizubd in the Lord, upon due con- 
ſideration of the ommipoôtence and truth of 
Got, who counted it to bim for righteouſneſs 7, 
while he was yet under the viſion. In like 
manner, when St. Pete, Had a vibonary 
reprefentation of a large ſheet, Tet down, as 
it "wat from heaven, full of abundahce of 
animals, clean and uncleun, at mixed to- 
gether; and was bid to take his choice, and 
ſatisfy his' hutiger ; he ſtartles at the propolal, 
and remonſtrates jult as he would have done, 
had it been a teal ſcene, not a vifionary one; 
Not fo, Lord, for I have never eaten a 

thing common or unclean : for he was not yet 


This * God brought him forth abroad, and ſaid, 
Look now toward heaven, and tell the flars, confirms what 
was obſerved above, Sect. 1. p. 34, &c. that the repreſen» 
tations of a viſion are related as fats; and juſtifies the expli · 
cation given of the language both of the propher Zzetiel, and 
of the evangeliſts, Se. 3. For that this was nothing more 
than a viſionary repreſentation, is certain from its being 
called a vigon, ver. 13 and from this farther circumſtatce, 
that the ſun was not yet gone down, v. 12, and conſequdatly 
the ſtars were not viſible to the eye. 

Acts x. 10=14+ 


* aware, 
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aware, that the Jewiſh law was no. longer, 
in any part of it, obligatory upon Chriſtians *. 
It were both a needleſs and an endleſs taſk 
to adduce all the other examples * of this 
kind which the Scripture affords ; fince 
amongſt the numerous viſions it records, I do 
not recolle& one, in which the prophet does 
not diſcover a ſound underſtanding, and make 
the ſame reflections upon the imaginary ſcenes 
which paſſed before him, as he would have 
done had they been real. And if this was the 
caſe with the other prophets, during their vi- 
ſions ; it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, it was, the 
ſame with Chriſt, during his; and conſe- 
quently he was capable of returning a rational 
anſwer to the propoſals made to him in 
viſion, in the manner the hiſtory repreſents ; 
and his rejecting them would * and 


* When St. Peter had this viſion, it is ſaid, He fell into 


an extacy. A prophetic extacy therefore denotes not an aliena- 


tion of mind or loſs of reaſon ; nor any tranſport of fear, 
wonder, or other paſſion; but that ſtate the mind is in 
when it receives extraordinary divine communications by viſion, 
See above, p. 80. The paſſions excited in the prophets were 
as various as the objects which their viſions preſented. 

* Thoſe, however, who deſire more inflances, may compare 
St. Paul's behaviour when he had a viſion of Chriſt in the 
temple, Acts xxii. 17y—20; with his behaviour when he had 
an actual ſight of him on his way to Damaſcus, ch. ix. 4—6 : 

and they will find both to be equally rational. Or they may 


conſult Rzek. i. 28. ch. iii. 14. ch. iv. 9—14. ch. xl. 4. 


and the paſſages referred to above, p. 98, note 1, 
I diſplay 
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diſplay the virtuous affections and principles 
by which he was governed. And ſo far this. 
viſion would ſerve as a preſent trial. This 
however could not be it's direct intention; : 
as is ſhewn in the appendix ?. 

3.) This viſion was properly deſigned as a 
prediction and ſymbolical repreſentation of 
the particular difficulties and temptations, he 
was to meet with in the execution of his. 
office, and in the exerciſe of his miraculous 
powers, as the Meſſiah. If we examine the 
other viſions recorded in Scripture, we ſhall 
find, that all the images they contained, were 
not defigned for their own ſakes, without 
any farther intention and reference ; but that 
they were ſymbols or emblems, that is, ſigns 
and repreſentations of other things. By 
theſe images and emblems, God was pleaſed 
to ſignify and expreſs moral inſtructions, and 
to foretel and prefigure future events. From 
hence it will follow, that if the temptation 
of Chriſt was a divine viſion, as we have al- 
ready proved it to be; 'we muſt allow in 
general, that the images preſented to him in 
it, were ſymbolical, or relative to ſome other 


Ne. V. 

2 See the appendix, Ne. IV. where many proofs of the 
prophetic and ſymbolical nature of vifions in general, are 
produced. . 
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matters, of which they were an apt repteſen- 
tation; unleſs we will interpret this viſion, 
in a manner different from all other viſions. 

But if the viſion of Chriſt was figurative and 
parabolical, it may very naturally be inquired, 
What is the particular intention of it? and 
how is this to be learat ? I anſwer, that as 
it is no where explained in Scripture, the. 
proper meaning of it mult be collected from 
the nature * circumſtances. of the viſion 
itſelf, as was uſual in the like caſes. When 
the i images of a viſion bore an obvious mean - 
ing, and clearly pointed out the particular 
inſtruction they were deligned ta conveꝝ, no 
formal explanation was given *. The inquiry 
here therefore muſt be, What do the images. 
or figns. in this viſion, moſt naturally denote ?. 
to what do the ſymbols moſt nearly cor- 
reſpond ? And if it ſhould appear, when 
we proceed to examine the particular ſcenes. 
of this viſion, that there is a, perfect cor- 


When Daniel had ſeen he viſio of the ram * * 
goat, he fought for rhe meaning, and it was explained to him. 
Day. viii: 15— 17. But when St. Peter doubred- in himfelf, 
what, his viſen, (cited above, p. 99. ſhould meqn, no 
formal explanation of it was given, though it was deſigned 
for his own information. He was only directed to go with 
the meſſengers of Cornelius; which was ſufficient to guide 
him i into che true interpretation of his viſſon, Acta x. 17-=20. 
Nor did St. Paul's viſion, AQ xvi. 9. 10. receive or require 
any explanation, 

reſpondence 
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reſpondence and reſemblance between them 
and the feveral temptations to which Chriſt 
was Expoſed, in the exerciſe of his miniſtry 
and miraculous powers; it may fairly be 
inferred, that the former wete defigned as a 
prediction and prefigutation of the latter. 
But ſhould it be ever ſo clearly demonſtrated, 
that this viſion contains a repreſentation of 
the future difficulties of Chriſt's public mi- 
niſtry ; this will rather confirm, than over- 
throw the opinion of its atiſwering at the 
ſame time the end of a preſent trial; ſince 
the very proſpect of thoſe difficulties would 
conſtitute a very great trial. And ſurely 
the wiſdom of God tight frame ſuch ſcenes, 
as ſhould be both probationary in their own 
nature, and prophetic or fymbolical in theit 
principal intention. This leads me to add, 
4.) That ſuch ſcenes as this viſion contains, 
whether confidered as probationary or pro- 
phetical, might be preſented to Chriſt by a 
divine Hand, withoot any unworthy imputa- 
tion upon the divine Hofinefs of goodneſs. 
Nothing is more certain, than that God does 
not tempt any man, in the criminal ſenſe of 
that exprefliott ; he never acts with an inten- 
tion of ſeducing men into fin; nay, he does 
every thing conſiſtent with the rules of his 


d James i. 13. | 
4 moral 
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moral government, to guard them againſt it. 
And in this ſenſe of the word, the ſcenes of 
this viſion did got contain a preſent tempta- 
tion ; they were not deſigned to ſeduce 
Chriſt into ſin . Nevertheleſs, there is a 
ſenſe of the word, in which God does tempt * 
men; that is, he propoſeth to them ſuitable 
trials, for the diſcovery, diſplay and improve- 
ment of their piety and obedience, Thus 
God tempted, or made trial of, Abraham*, 
And thus he tempteth or trieth all men; 
having indued them with thoſe attecions, 
and placed them in thoſe circumſtances, 
which neceſſarily conſtitute a trial of their 
integrity. Nor are - theſe trials unworthy 
of God; but are indeed the very means 
he uſes to exerciſe, confirm and perfect 
our virtue. And trials might be propoſed 
to the Son of God, with the ſame general 
intention as they are to the children of 
men. For though a Son, yet learned he 
Makes, by the things which he ſuffered *. It 
could not therefore be unyarthy of Cod, ta 


* 
# * 


e See Appendix No. V. | 
The word, e en, imports nothing more, in its _ 
mary ſignification, than @&gey aaCgr, periculum facere, ta 
make a trial, 4 452 or 177 of ſomething. Acts xxiv. 6. 

2 Cor. xiii. 5. Heb. xi But even in this ſenſe of the 
ol when God is aid — tempt men; this is not deſigned 
for bis own information, but to ſerve the ends of his moral 
government. 


+9 Gen. xxii. 1, : * Heb. v. 8. 
ſpread 
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ſpread ſuch ſcenes before the mind of Chriſt; 
as ſhould ſerve to exerciſe, to diſcover: and 
diſplay his virtue: the only ſenſe in whieh 
we aſſert them to be probationary *. - But 
what alone would be a full vindication of 
the divine conduct in the preſent caſe, is, 
that the ſcenes of this viſion were deſigned 
to repreſent the temptations of his futute 
miniſtry, ſuch as it could not be unworthy 
of God to place before his view; becauſe 
they were no other than what God ſaw fit 
actually to appoint. They ſprang from 2 
divine conſtitution, were the natural con- 
ſequence of the humanity of Chriſt, of the 
office and powers with which he was in- 
veſted by the Father, and the wiſe rules by 
which he was to conduct himſelf in the 
exerciſe of them. So that he was placed by 
God in thoſe trying circumſtances, which 
this viſion repreſented. And as the pro- 
poſals, which were afterwards to occur in 
real life, now appeared to be made to him 
by the devil; the manifeſt intention of the 
viſion was to lead him into a juſt conception 
of thoſe propoſals, as criminal in their 
nature, and on that account fit to be re- 
jeted*, The very nature of the repreſen- 
tation is a full proof that it was not intended 


See Appendix, No. V. » See the Appendix, N*. VI. 
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to ſeduce Chriſt into fin, but to guard him 
againſt it. Beſides, the beſt ends were to 


be anſwered, (as We (hall 'endeavour to | 


evince,) by this prediction and repreſentation 
of ſuch future events as were to befal him 
and therefore it muſt be eſteemed worthy to 
proceed trom the Spirit, not of unn nn 
of holineſs, truth and wiſdom *. 

Having premiſed theſe general ade 
tives; i proceed now (as I propoſed) diſtinctiy 
to examine the ſeveral ſcenes of this pro- 
phetic viſion, in order to point out the pecu- 
liar intention of each, and to ſhew, that 
though they might contain a prefent trial“, 

t that they were directly and properly 
deſigned as ſymbolical predictions and repre- 
fentations of the future difficulties of Chriſt's 
office and miniftry. 

1. In the firſt of theſe prophetic ſcenes, 
the * adverſary of mankind ſeemed 10 


approach 


1 With 3 to the objection made to the repreſeocation 
of Satan's promiſe of the world 0 to > Chriſt, ſee the Appendix, 
Ne. VII. 

* Should it appear doubeful to any, leber the event 
ſcenes of this viſion were probationary in their nature, and 
anfwered the end of à preſent trial; this will not aſſett whit 
is urged in fupport of their bemg a prediction and prefigins- 
tion of Chritt's future trials; which is here aſſerted iq bs 


their proper intention. 
|. When God revealed to Abraham in a deep ſleep the 


— of his poſterity, they were repreſented by the horror 
of 


himſe 
has be 
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zpproach our Redesmer, and to accoſt him 
in the following manner: ¶ ibou be, (or in» 
aſmuch ® as thou art) the Son of Ge (on, be 
Meſſiah *) cammand that theja fones be made 
bread. Chriſt having already continued fuſt- 
ing forty, days and forty nights together; 
and the divine power by which his body had 
hitherto heen ſuſtained without any nouriſſi- 
ment, being withdrawn; he now began to 
feel the keen. 0 4 re 2 and he 

Was 


of great le Gen. XV. 12, 23. ee. 
emblem of temptations eould there be, than the image of the 
great temper ; 

„It is generally thought, that theſe words imply u doubt 
in the devil, whether Jeſus wos the Meibab z er that they 
were intended to raiſe ſuch a doubt in the breaſt of Jeſus 
himſelf But that the devil could not doubt who Jeſus was, 
has been ſhewn above, ſeR. 1. p. 13. note .. And when 
we conſider what expreſs teſtimonies were bare to Chriſt at 
his baptiſm, it appears impoſlible, that Jeſus himſelf ſhould 
_— any doubt about his own character. In thoſe 

words, f bun be the Son of Cad, command that theſt flowes be 
made * it is taken for granted, that he was the Sen of 
God; and he is prompted to act as became him under that 
character. See the note here referred to. 

" That the Meffiab and the-Sod of Oe wee dquivitend 
terms, or were underſtood to. denote the fame perſon,. will 
appear by comparing Mat. xxvi. 63. Lake xxii. 67, 70. 
John i. 34 41, 49. Mat. xvi. 16. Mark viii. 29. Ads vili. 37. 
See PC. ii. 5, from hence the Yu, might learn to. apply 
this title, the Son of God, to the Meſſiah. Compare Dan. iii. 
25, and 2 Eſdr. ii. 47. 

This circumftance was proper to prepare the way to the 
preſent temptation, and to give it force, Compare Acts x. 10, 
where we read that St. Peter became very hungry, juſt before 

his 
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Was ſtill in a barren deſert, remote from all 
the ordinary means of ſuſtenance: In theſe 
circumſtances it was ſuggeſted to him by the 
tempter, That it was very unſuitable to 
4 his dignity. and peculiar relation to the 
« Father, to remain deftitute of the ne- 
10 ceſſary ſupports of life; and that it be- 
«< came him to exert the miraculous powers 
% with which he was inveſted as the Meſſiah, 
% for his own immediate relief.” What 
temptation could be more ſpecious than 
this? why might not the Son of the moſt 
High, when he felt the ſevere preſſure of 
bodily wants, and had no proſpect of 2 
ſupply in the ordinary way, exert his power 
for ſo important a purpoſe, as 8 
vation ? 0 « 

Yet, forcible as this temptation was, it 
was rejected, and upon the juſteſt principles; 
as appears from the following reply of out 
Lord : Man ſhall not live by bread only, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God, or by every thing that Gad may appoint. 
Theſe words, which are borrowed from the 
writings of Moſes, refer to the caſe of the 
Haaluer in ho e and afliga. the 


his viſion of the ſheet containing all ner, of liviog 
creatures. | - 12 
= - Deut, viii. e * on 

wig reaſon 
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reaſon of God's feeding them there with 
manna from heaven. In; this connection 
they are very applicable to the caſe of our 
Lord, and are to be underſtood as com- 


prizing in them the following argument: 


« If God, when he led the Haelites into 
« the wilderneſs, did not ſuffer them to 
« periſh in it, but interpoſed in à mira» 
« culous manner for their ſupply, and fed 
« them with manna, (which, though alight 
« kind of food, gave their bodies as much 
* yigour as the bread and fleſh of Egypt,) 
jn order to convince them, that 3 964 
« ſuſtain this avimal life, not by bread'only; 
«* but by whatever other means he ſhould 
„ ſee fit to appoint and provide, or even 
« without any natural means at all, by: his 
* own efficacious word or will alone“: hy 
then ſhould I, from a diſtruſt either of 
his power or providential goodneſs, un- 
% dertake to ſupply my own wants in a 
* manner he has not preſcribed ? I may 
„ reaſonably hope, that he will not be leſs 
ready, at the proper ſeaſon, to interpoſe 
% on my behalf, than he was on their's ; 
* eſpecially as I have hitherto had expe- 


1 As in the caſe of Moſes, Exod. xxiv. 18. Deut. ix. 9, 183 
of Elizahb, 1 Kings xix. 83; and of Chriſt, Mat. iv. 2; each 
of whom faſted forty days. 
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* rjence of his power in protecting tne from 
„ the dangers of the wilderneſs, and in 
ſuſtaining me without food for forty days 

„together. In this exigenee, I will: truſ 
« in God; perſuaded that he will hinfelf 
« rather work a miracle in thy' favour, than 
«« ſuffer me to want neceflary ſuſtenance.” 
Thus did our Lord, from a principle of re- 
Ggnation to God; and reliance on his power 
and care, refuſe to turn ſtoffes into Bread, 
And: his piety was ſpeedily rewarded by 2 
mitaculous ſupply of food, provided for him 
by God. For, when the temptation was 
ended, the ange cums and miniſtered unto 
bim*.' And does it not appear, from what 
has already been offered under this Head, 
that this firſt; ſcene in Chriſt's viſiom wis 
probatibnary, and ſerved to diſcover” the 
prefent- turn and tempur of his mind ® 
No leſs evident does it ſeeny that this ſcene 
was prophetical, and hed à reference to his 
future miniftry, through the hole courſe of 
which he was prefſed with the fame kind of 
. e and reliſted them npon the fame 


4 Compare I Kings Nin. . 

» Mat. iv. 11. The word, Prexorer, here a—_—_ to 
miniſter, very often fignifies, 70 miniſter food, or to wait at 
b. Mat. viii. 15. Euſexvii:s: ch. xxii. 25. John xli. 2. 
Nometous inſtanees of this uſe of the word in heathen avthors 

are produced by Werftcin upon the place. | 
I principles. 
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principles. Fhis part of the viſion very 
naturally conveyed this general inſtr uctiom 
« That Chtiſt, though the Son of God, 
was to ſtruggle with the afflicting hardMMips 
of hunger and thirſt, and all the other evils 
of humanity like the laweſ# of the fons of 
men: and that be was never to exert his 
divine power for his o perſonaf relief; 
under the moſt preffing difficulties, or for 
the ſupply of his moſt urgent overbott} 
but with teſignation and faith to wait for 
the interpolitior of God in his favour.” 
Accordingly: we find that Chrift regulated 
his conduct by this maxim. He did not 
ſubſiſt by mirackes ; but though: rick in the 
poſſeſſion of a power eapable of controuttn 
all the laws of nature, though heir and wh, 
of all, he became poor, lived an indigent 
life, without any ſettled habitation or certain 
proviſion. He knew how much more 
bleſſed it is to give than to reeeive, and yet 
diſdained not to accept kindnefs from others, 
or even to ſtand indebted to their bounty for 
his ſuppottꝰ. In ſome circumſtances he felt 
the preſſure of hunger *, without having food 
to eat; at other times he had no teifure to 
take any, through a zealous application ta 


the duties of his office, ſuch as was not to 


Mat. viii. 20, Luke vin. 3. * Mart xi. 12. 
be 


2 1 
be interrupted by the preſſing calls of nature. 
He choſe rather to deny himſelf neceſſary 
refreſhment, {/than loſe an opportunity of 
healing and inſtructing the multitudg “, And 
neither an theſe; nor on any other occaſions, 
did. he relieve himſelf by a miracle. This 
is the more extraordinary, as he interpoſed 
with readineſs, on the behalf of others, who 
daily rejoiced in the temporal as well as ſpici- 
tual. benefit of his divine power;  ahd-.at 
different times fed the hungry multitudes in 
the deſert, by a miraculous increaſe of his 
own ſlender proviſions. Nor did he only 
endure hunger and thirſt, but all the other 
eyils incident to human nature. He lived 
a laborious, and led an itinerant life. In- 
. commanding, angels to his ſervice, 
he. ſubmitted to the inconveniences; and fa- 
tigue of travelling on foot from one part of 
Juda and Galilee. to another, and was toſſed 
about by tempeſts at ſea. He was ex- 
hauſted * by the inceſſant labours of. his mi- 


Mark iti. 20, 21, ch. vi. 31—34. Mat. xiv, " 14 

2 Mat. xv. 33, 34+ Mark viii. 4» 5. Mat. xiv. 16, i. 
Mark vi. 22 e | 

a John iv. 6. 

» Dr. Lardner in the firſt i= of his Fenton to the 
Credibility of the goſpel hiflory, p. 203, obſerves, that out 
Lord's fleeping in the midſt of à ſtorm was owing to his 
undertaking the voyage in the evening, after the fatigue of 
long diſcourſes in publick, and without any. refreſlment. 
Mark iv. 36—38. 
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niſtry, and that intenſe application of mind 


with which he engaged in it. After per- 
forming tireſame journies, and preaching 
to the crowds which followed him, in the 
day; he often ſpent à conſiderable part of 
the night, ſometimes the whole of it, in 
earneſt prayer to God *,. and in the open air; 

notwithſtanding the copious. dews, which 
fall by night in thoſe parts, muſt have been 
very dangerous, eſpecially when the body 
was heated by the exerciſe of the-preceding 

day. So many injuries did his conſtitution 
ſuffer, that the craſis, or texture of his blood, 
was deſtroyed, and ſweated through every 
pore of his body. And to ſuch a degree 
was he enfeebled by the violences to which 
he patiently ſubmitted, as to be unable to 
bear his croſs! He, who in ſo many 

thouſand inſtances rene wed the health and 
vigour of others, never exerted any mira» 
culous power either to preſerve or reſtore his 
own, but ſunk under the preſſure of his in- 

firmities ! In all his exigencies he referred 
himſelf to God, Even under that great ex- 


e Luke vi. 12. The juſtly celebrated Mr. Joſ. Mede 
(Works, p- 67.) and other eminent critics render, iv 75 
=pootvxi 78 Ses, in an oratory of God. But theſe oratories 
were open at the top. | 


« Luke xxii. 44. * Mat. xvii, 32. 
1 | tremity, 


L 2314. 1. 


tremity, his agony in the garden, he fought 
and waited for the interpoſition of God; 


who, in anſwer to his prayer, ſent an angel 
from heaven to ſtrengthen him. And 
when the hour of his death approached, he 
uſed no means for his reſcue *, but meekly 
reſigned himſelf into the hands of his moſt 
malicious enemies, in obedience to his 
Father's will. | 

The divine powers with which Chriſt was 
. inveſted, were deſigned as the ſeal of his miſ- 
fion ; and accordingly they were never applied 
to a different purpoſe. This ſtrict appropria- 
tion of his miracles to their proper intention, 
ſerved to point it out more clearly, and to 


keep it in conſtant view; to manifeſt the 


wiſdom and neceſſity of the works themſelves, 
and to preſerve their dignity and authority, 
which would have been impaired, if not 
deſtroyed, by a more general application of 
them. As Chriſt never applied them to any 
purpoſe foreign to their grand intention ; 


ſo it was in a very peculiar manner neceſſary, 


that they ſhould never be employed to protect 
himſelf from the calamities and diſtreſſes to 
which human nature is incident. Had he, 
when made in the likeneſs of men, ſaved 
himſelf by miracles from the evils of huma- 


Luke xxii. 43. © * xxvi. 52, 53, 54. John xviii. 6. 
nity ; 
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nity ; where had been his conflict, his victory, 
his triumph ? or where the conſolation and 
benefit his followers derive from his example, 
his merit, his crown ? Sufferings were the 
theatre on which he diſplayed his divine 
virtues *, and they were both the ground of 
his advancement to the glorious office of our 
Redeemer ', and a natural means of inſpiring 
him with compaſſion * to all who were to 
follow him. Mt O11 Uo 

II. In the ſecond ſcene of this viſion *, the 
devil taketh Chriſt into the wy city, Jeruſaletn, 
and ſetteth him on the wing of the temple, and 
faith unto him, If thou be (or, fince thou art) 
the Son of God, caft thyſelf down : for it is 
written, He ſhall give his angels charge con- 


„ Heb. v. 8. cited above, p. 104. | 

i And being made perfect, he became the author of eternal /al- 
vation unto all them that obey him, Heb. v. 9. ſee ch. ii. 10. 

& Heb. ii. 17, 18. ch. iv. 15. | 

| What is urged under this head, anſwers the old objection 
of the cus to Chriſt, when he was hanging on the ctoſs, 
from his not uſing his power for his own protection and 
ſafety, as it may be thought a wiſe man ought to have done: 
an objection that has been repeated in every age from that 
day to this, by the adverſaries of the goſpel, without re- 
fleQing, that his power of miracles was never defigned for 
any ſuch purpoſe. See Whitby on John xviii 4- f 

m Mat. iv. 5, 6. 

f rp, the doing, not the pinnacle, as it is ia the 
common tranſlation, See Lightfoot's works, Vol. II. p. 130. 
and above, Sect. I. p. 23, note © | 

* Pſal, xci. 11. 
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cerning thee, and in their hands ſhall they bear 
thee up, leſt at any time thou daſh thy foot 
agamſi a ſtone. | 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that Chriſt is here 
called upon to expoſe his perſon to danger 
without any neceſſity, from a confidence in 
the protection of the Almighty, which he, 
as the Son of God, had peculiar reaſon to 
expect; ſince even to good men God had 
promiſed the guardianſhip of his angels. 
But the propoſal is very capable of a more 
comprehenſive meaning. For the ſcene of 
this viſion is different from the former, as 
ſeveral writers * have obſerved. Chriſt is 
not placed at the top of a high rock in the 
wilderneſs, where he already was ; though by 
. throwing himſelf down from any formidable 
precipice in ſuch a ſolitary place, the divine 
power muſt equally have interpoſed for his 
preſervation, and his faith in that power been 
put to the trial. The ſcene of this tempta- 
tion was Feruſalem, the metropolis of Fudea, 
and the ſeat of power; it was the temple-of 
Jeruſalem, where the Jews expected the firſt 
appearance of their Meſſiah, that angel of 
the covenant, who was to come ſuddenly 
to.it *; it was the wing of the temple, the 


2 Dr. Lightfoot s and Dr. Macknight's Harmonies. 
4 Malachi iii. 1. 


- eaſtern 
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eaſtern front of it, which commanded a view 
of the crowd of worſhippers below. From 
this moſt public eminence, and before im- 
menſe multitudes, not from the obſcurities of 
the wilderneſs, is Chriſt required to throw 
himſelf down, in a dependence upon the 
divine protection, (which none could have 
ſo much reaſon to expect as the Son of God) 
that ſo his miraculous preſervation” might 
give evidence of his divine miſſion, and 
induce the numerous worſhippers, who-were 
eye-witnefſes of it, to acknowledge him 
immediately as the Meſſiah, viſibly deſcend- 
ing from heaven, in a manner agreeable to 
the expectation of the Jews. Such was the 
propoſal here made to Chriſt; and in it's 
own nature it certainly carried a very power- 
ful temptation. How ſeemingly honourable 
and glorious would it have been for the 
Meſſiah, to have opened his commiſſion upon 
ſuch a public theatre, and with ſuch demon- 
ſtrations of divine power? Let us inquire 
therefore upon what principles this ſpecious 
temptation was rejected. 

In anſwer to the quotation from Scripture, 
by which the devil ſought to inforce his 
temptation, our Lord replies, Ir is written 
alſo, thou od not tempt the Lord thy God”, 

Mat. iv, 7. 
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To tempt God, is to make am improper trial 
of his power, to make new and unreaſonable 
demands upon it, after (ufficient evidence 
has been already affordetl ; and to do this, 


not barely from prefumption; but from 


diſtruſt. In this ſenſe the expreſſion is often 
uſed in Scripture, as well as in the particular 
inſtance referred to by our Lord. His 
meaning, therefore, muſt be this: “ The 
«« Scripture forbids us to preſcribe to God 
e in what inſtances he ſhall exert his power: 
„and as we are not to ruſh upon danger 
* without a call, in expectation of an ex- 
* traordinary deliverance ; ſo neither are 
« we to dictate to divine wiſdom what 
** miracles ſhall be wrought for men's con- 
1 viction.“ 

We are in the next place to inquire, what 
reference this ſcene might have to Chriſt's 


5 Exod. xvii. 2, 7. Numb, xiv. 22. Pl. uri. 18. Pf. ci. 
14, 15. Mat. xvi. 1, Acts xv. 10. $ 
Deut. vi. 16. Moſer does not here refer to any particular 
caſe, in which the //rgelites were ſo properly chargeable with 
reſuming too far upon the divine power and interpoſition in 
their favour, as with difrufing it. After all the demonſira- 
tions of the divine preſence, in dividing the red ſea, in ſup- 
_ plying them with manna, and going before them in the 
cloud, they ſtill doubted, I the Lord amongſt us, or not? 
Exod. xvii. 2—7. There might, however, be a mixture of 
preſumptian on this occaſion, in daring to preſcribe to God 
the time and manner, in which he ſhould interpoſe on their 


behalf, | 
4 future 
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future miniſtry, Through the whole courſe 

of it, he was aſſaulted with temptations. 
ſimilar to that here propoſed, and repelled 
them upon the maxim here adopted. Inſtead 
of needleſsly and unwarrantably running into 
danger, and then relying upon the divine 
power to extricate him ; which muſt have 
occaſioned an unneceſſary and endleſs multi- 
plication of miracles : we find him uſing the 
utmoſt caution in declining hazards ; avoid- 

ing, as far as poſſible, whatever might exaſ- 
perate his enemies, and even injoining filence * 
with regard to his miracles, thoſe ſeals of his 
miſſion, when the publication of them in 
ſome particular circumſtances was likely, by 
raiſing envy or popular commotions, to in- 
flame their minds yet more againſt him. 
We find him alſo diſappointing their malice, 
by prudently retreating * out of its reach, till 
the appointed period of his miniſtry was ful- 
filled. So that although there were ſome 
inſtances, in which he was protected from 
his adverſaries in a miraculous manner ?, 
and in which it was abſolutely neceſſary he 
ſhould be ſo protected, that he might not be 
cut off before the ends of his miniſtry were 


* Mat. viii. 4. ch. xii. 15—21. | 
John x. 39, 40. Mat. xii. 15. Mark iii. 7. jobs vili 59. 
John viii, 20. 
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accompliſhed : yet conſidering how eagetly 
the Jewiſh rulers were bent upon his de- 
ſtruction, and how often they attempted it *, 
thoſe inſtances-are very few, compared with 
what they muſt haye been, had not Chriſt 
been perpetually attentive in his whole 


conduct to this maxim, Thou ſhalt not tenpt 


tht Lord thy Gag. 
Insa produting the evidences of his divine 
miſſion, he ſtill acted upon the ſame maxim, 
though he was often "er the ſtrongeſt 
temptation to depart from it. Inſtead of 
opening his commiſſion at Jeruſalem, and 
diſplaying all at once upon that grand theatre 
the powers with which he was inveſted ; he 
performed his firſt miracle at Cana in Galilee, 
and made that obſcure country, for a confi- 
- fiderable time, the principal ſcene of bis 
miniſtry. On this account he was blamed 
by his own brethren, as acting unſuitably to 
his extraordinary character and commiſſion, 
and urged 70 ſhew himſelf publicly to the 
world. But as he was not influenced by 
oſtentatious views, and was folicitous to 
anſwer the ends and fulfil the period of his 
miniſtty, in a manner the leaſt likely to create 


* Mat. xii. 14. Mark iii. 6. Luke vi. 11. John vi. 1. 


ch. vii. 25, 31, 32, ch. viii. 20, 374 39. Ch. x. 39, 40+ 


ch. xi. 7—16, 45—57, 
John vii. 4, 


noiſe 
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noiſe and difturbance, or to give offente z he 
kept himſelf as private as the nature of his 
work would admit; ſometimes retiring into 
deſerts, where thoſe who were defirous of his 
inſtructions were willing to follow him, and 
to ſuſtain the inconveniencies of hunger and 
thirſt for ſeveral days 'together. Inſtead of 
courting the favour of the opulent and power- 
ful, to engage them to countenance and ſup- 
port his cauſe; or challenging from the rulers 
of the Jewiſh nation the homage due to his 
high character ; he did not bear a commiſſion 
chiefly, or particularly, directed to them, (an 
honour ſome of the antient prophets enjoyed,) 
but converfed freely with all forts of people, 
not only with the loweſt, but with the worſt, 
in order to bring them to repentance. When 
he had uſed ſufficient means to ſatisfy the 
moſt ſcrupulous integrity, to win over thoſe 
to the faith, who were either piouſly diſ- 
poſed, or willing to be reformed, agreeably 
to the commiſſion he had received from 
heaven; he would not proceed any farther. 
He refuſed to comply with the unreaſonable 
demands of thoſe, who, notwithſtanding all 
the proofs of his miſſion which had been 
already offered, ſtill demanded farther evi- 
dence, and called for figns from heaven *, 


John i ii. 18, Mat, xii. 38, Luke xi, 14. Mat. xvi. 1. 


Mark viii. 11. 
Now 


E 
Now theſe circumſtances of Chriſt's miniſtry 
correſpond to thoſe in his prophetic viſion, 
in which he was tempted to a public and 
oſtentatious diſplay of his miraculous powers, 
And his anſwer to this ſecond temptation 


contained a new limitation, under which 
thoſe powers were- to be. uſed. Even in 


bringing men to the faith, he was not to 
exceed the order and appointment of God, 
And though the determination of Gad in 
this reſpect was certainly founded in the 
higheſt wiſdom, which ever regulates all the 
operations of his power; though it was per- 
fectly analagous to the other meaſures of 
his government over his moral creatures, 
who are not formed to religion and virtue 
by the utmoſt exertions of Omnipotence, but 
in ſuch methods as are conſiſtent with their 
freedom ; and though it was well calculated 
to promote the credit and true intereſt of the 
goſpel, to eſtabliſh it on an evidence beſt 
adapted to its nature, and to win over thoſe 
to the faith of it, who were moſt likely to 
comply with its holy deſign: though this 
determination of God was wile and juſt ; yet 


did it require the greateſt humility, fortitude | 


and piety in him, who had the power of 


working miracles at pleaſure, to acquieſce 


therein, Ambition and vain glory could 
never 
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never have reſiſted the temptations Chriſt 
was under to an inceſſant and unlimited 
exertion of his miraculous powers; by which 
he would have advanced his own honour, 
rendered his miniſtry more conſpicuous and 
illuſtrious, forced univerſal conviction, and 
commanded the admiration and applauſe of - 
the whole world. This temptation was the 
more difficult to be overcome, as in con- 
ſequence of the method which was taken, 
his doctrine was embraced only by a few 
well-diſpoſed perſons, and thoſe generally in 
the loweſt rank of life“; while it was de- 
ſpiſed and perſecuted by the rich and great, 
by the wiſe and learned, who were inſlaved 
to prejudice, or governed by ſenſual and 


ambitious views. 


III. In the third temptation the FRO 
changes, and the devil taketh our Lord up 
into an exceeding high mountain, and ſheweth 
him all the kingdoms of the world*, and the 


glory 
© This circumſtance gave occaſion to the diſplay of the 
moſt humble and amiable piety, Mat. xi. 25, 26. 

4 Mat. iv. 8, 9. 

c Lucian, i in relating his dream, ſays, able 8 eie 48 
fy, $7007 ouy ar. ruc l AHF ννν 4 xo me3; tomigay, 
vdo, xa} Hin, ad diet. Ego verd in ſublime ſublatus, 
ab oriente incipiens, ad occidentem uſque contemplabar, 
urbes, gentes & populos. Luciani Somnium, Tom, I. 
p. 10, 11. ed. Var. Amſlelodami, 1687. This language illu- 
ſtrates that of the evangeliſts; and ſerves to remove an ob- 
jeclion _ by Dr. Whitby and others, © that if Chriſt 

66 had 
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glory of them: and faith unto bim, All theſ 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt * doun 
and worſhip mne. 

How abſurd ſoever the offer, which 10 
devil here makes to Chriſt, muſt have ap- 
peared to him in other circumſtances *; and 
conſequently how little merit ſoever there 
might be in rejecting it: yet in a viſion the 
objects preſented to the imagination are ap- 


prehended to be real *, and actually to poiteſs 
all the powers and properties they claim“; 


« had only a viſionary repreſentation of the kingdoms of the 
4 world, it was needleſs to take him into an exceeding high 
„„ mountain, or even into any mountain at all.” Notice 
was taken of this objection above, p. 28, at the end of note. 
Rev. xxi. 10, is there cited, in order to ſhew, that St. John 
was in like manner carried to a high mountain, to give him 
a proſpeR of Jeruſalem, Ezekiel alſo ſays, ch. xl. 2. In the 
viſions of God brought he me into the land yf {[/rael, and ſet me 
won a very high mountain, by which was as the frame of a city 
on the fouth, Will you here object, that it was needleſs to 
take St. John or Ezekiel to any eminence, as both might jult 
as well have had their reſpective viſions on a plain? Why then 
is it made an objection againſt the viſion of Chriſt, that he is 
ſaid to be carried to an eminence? But in reality, neither was 
Jeſus Chriſt, nor the apoſtle John, nor the prophet Ezckiel 
carried to any mountain ; but they appeared to themſelves to 
be placed upon very high mountains, which gave ſomewhat of 
the appearance of nature to the extenſiveneſs of the profpefls 
ſewn them. Accordingly Lucian, in relating his dream, 
uſes ſimilar language. * | 

f See above, SeR. 1, p. 11, 12, 13, ; 

See above, Set. 1. p. 35, &c. and SeR. 4. p. 96. &c. 

> And conſequently, if the devil was repreſented as hav- 
ing the power of diſpoſing of the empire of the world; this 

| 1 repre» 
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and the mind judges concerning things ac» 
cording to their appearance at that time; 
and diſcovers the very fame turn and temper, 
as it would have done, if the object had been 
real, and not imaginary. Hence it is that 
Chriſt does not diſpute the devil's claim to 
the diſpoſal of the world. The offer of it in 
theſe circumſtances, appeared to . proceed 
from one able to make it good; and there 
was juſt the ſame merit in rejecting it, as if 
it had really done ſo. How great that merit 
was, may be judged by the largeneſs of the 
offer; which was nothing leſs than the 
empire and glory, not of Judea only, but of 
the whole - univerſe. Theſe objects were 
placed before Chriſt in their moſt alluring 
forms, and all comprized i in one view, ſo as 
to ſtrike his imagination in their full force. 
Nevertheleſs, the propoſal was rejected, the 
very inſtant it was made; and not without 
a mixture of juſt indignation: Get tbes hence, 
Satan, for it is written, Thou ſhalt worſhip the 
Lord thy Gad, and bim only ſhalt thou ſerve '. 
This reply was a proof of the moſt ſteady 
and exalted piety. 

But the. trial and diſcovery of his preſent 
temper, was not the direct intention of this 


repreſentation of him would appear as real as one perfectly 


conformable to his true nature. See the A I Ne, VII. 
and VIII, 


Mat. iv. 10. 


prophetic 
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_ prophetic ſcene; which is to be conlidered 
as a pre- ſignification and warning of the like 
temptation, to which he was to be. expoſed 
in the courſe of his future miniſtry; during 
which he was called upon to proſtitute him- 
ſelf, with all his miraculous endowments, to 
the ſervice of Satan, for the ſake of worldly 
honours. The Jeuiſb nation expected thei 
Meſſiah to deliver it from the yoke of fer- 
vitude, to raiſe it to a pitch of grandeur ſu- 
perior to what it had ever enjoyed under their 
greateſt monarchs, and to extend their con- 
queſts over all the Heathen nations, to the 
very ends of the earth. As theſe were the 
expectations which the Jews entertained ; fo 
they were very ſolicitous that Jeſus ſhould 
anſwer them, and would have done every 
thing in their power to promote the ſucceſs 
of ſuch an undertaking. They even would 
have taken him by force, and made him a 
king. And it is certain, that had his mira- 
culous powers, which were wholly conſe- 
| crated to the erecting the kingdom of God 
' amongſt men, been employed in paving his 
way to ſecular honour, he might not only 
have eſcaped ſufferings and death, but eaſily 
aſcended the throne of the univerſe. How 
readily would not only the Jews, but all 


* John vi. 15. 4 
3 ot r 
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other nations have repaired to the ſtandard 
of a prince, who by a miracle, by a word or 
filent volition only, could provide for his 
own armies ', or deſtroy thoſe of his ene; 
mies“; and under whom therefore they 
might hope for all the rewards, without the 
uſual toils and hazards, of military atchiev- 
ments? How eaſily might he, who com- 
manded from a fiſh that tribute he was to 
pay to the temple, have inriched himſelf and 
his followers with all the treaſures of the 
world ? * Why then,” it might have been 
ſuggeſted to him, © inſtead of ſpending your 
« life in affliction, and then ending it upon 
e the croſs ; will you not uſe your power 
for your own benefit, to deliver yourſelf - 
« from miſery, and make yourſelf maſter of 
« the world? But this temptation did not 
at any time prevail over our Lord, notwith- 
ſtanding the deſire of honour, wealth and 
dominion is natural to every human mind, 
and however innocent in itſelf, is with greater 
difficulty than any other ſubjected to the 
controul of reaſon and conſcience ; and not- 
withſtanding univerſal empire carries with it 
charms almoſt jrreſiſtible, eſpecially to noble 
and heroic migds, conſcious of their ſuperior 
wiſdom and abilities, and an intention to 


1 John vi. 11—13. ® Ch, xviti, 6. ch. ii. 15. 


em ploy 
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employ their power to the true ends * 

which it is beſtowed. If any thing can 
heighten the virtue of deſpifing worldly 
greatneſs, when it comes in - competition 
with our duty; it is the being practiſed in 
circumſtances of indigence, ſuch as are in- 
finitely bencath that rank to which our merit 
entitles us. And therefore to refuſe, as our 
Saviour did, grandeur and royalty, and uni- 
verſal empire, while he was more deſtitute 
of the accommodations of life, than even 


the beaſts of the field, or birds of the air, 


and was ſtruggling with poverty, reproach 
and perſecution in the cauſe of God, and 
had death itſelf in certain proſpect before 
him, (all which evils might have been 
avoided by a miſapplication of his miraculous 
| powers,) was the higheſt act of virtue that 
humanity could exhibit. 

Having endeavoured to ſhew, by a diſtin 
examination of the ſeveral ſcenes of this vi- 
fion, that each of them, while it contained 
the propoſal of a preſent and urgent tempta- 
tion, was a ſymbolical prediction and repre- 
ſentation of ſuch trials as he was to undergo 
in the courſe of his future miniſtry ; I would 
add, that the account which has been given 
of it in this latter view, 'will be confirmed by 


» Mat. Vit, 20. ; 
reflecting 
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refleting on the peculiar propriety of it in 
ſuch a view, af this feaſon. Chriſt had been 

very lately conſecrated to the high office of 
the Meſſiah by the baptiſm of bis illuſtrious 
fore-runner, and at the ſame time inveſted 
and confirmed in this office by a voice from 
heaven, and amply qualified for it by an un- 
limited communication of the Spirit of God; 
and he was juſt going to enter upon the 
public execution of it. No ſooner did the 
Spirit of God deſcend upon him, than he 
felt the effects of his preſence and inſpira- 
tion; for he was brought into a wilderneſs 
by a prophetic illumination of his mind, in 
a viſion or ſpiritual rapture. In this ſtate he 
continued forty days and forty nights to- 
gether ; a divine power, during this whole 
ſpace of time, both ſupporting him without 
food, and protecting him from the dangers 
of the wilderneſs, (ſuch was the place where 
he now was in perſon. as well as the ſcene of 
his viſion.) Hereby he had an opportunity 


of rens himſelf for his miniſtry by 
receiving 


® Whether he had now an opportunity of exerciſing any 


| extraordinary devotion, I will not undertake abſolutely to de- 
termine; the text making expreſs mention only of his faſting, 


In other caſes, faſting was ſeldom ſeparated from prayer, 
when perſons were ſet apart to ſacred offices, Acts xiii. 2, 3. 
ch. xiv. 23. compare Mat. xvii. 21. And why might not 
the revelations Chriſt now received from God, both leave 

K room 
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receiving new communications from God., 
particularly a revelation of the Chriſtian 
doctrine, which he was now anointed by the. 
Spirit to preach i. When the forty days 


were expired, the viſion was cloſed by a pre- 


diction and prefiguration of the trials he was 
to combat, in the execution of that great 
office he was about to undertake. Now 
what could be more wiſely. adapted to his 
circumſtances at this time, than ſuch repre- 


ſentations*? The view given him of the. 


room for, and even give occaſion to the exerciſes of bis 
devotion ? 


Thus Maſer continued in the mount for the ſpace of forty . 


days without the uſe of food, receiving inſtructions. from 
God, Exod. xxxiv. 27, 28, and making interceſſion for the 
TIfraclites, Deut. ix. 18. 

1 Luke iv. 18. 


r In order to diſcern the propriety wa neceſlity of this | 


revelation; we are to recollect, that Chriſt's ſapernatural 
knowledge was communicated to him, as occaſion required, 
by the Holy Ghoſt, under whoſe conduct he continually 
ated, while he lived upon earth. Luke iv. 18. I is not 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe (ſays Archbiſhop Tillotſon, Vol. IX. 

p. 273.) that the divine wiſdom, which dwelt in our Saviour, 
did communicate itſelf 10 his human ſoul according to bis pleaſure. 
— And if this be not admitted ; how can wwe underfland that 
paſſage concerning our Saviour, Luke ii. 52. That Jeſus grew 
in wiſdom and flature ; Grotius on Mark xiii. 32, ſpeaks to 
the ſame effect, Videtur mihi, ni meliora docear, hie locus 
non impie poſſe exponi hunc in modum, ut dicamus divinam 
ſapientiam menti humanz Chriſti effectus ſuos impreſſiſſe pro 
temporum ratione. And Beza, on Luke ii. 52, obſerves, 
Imd & ipſa 3467179 plenitudo ſeſe prout & quatenus ipſi 
libuit, humanitati aſſumtæ inſinuavit. 


2 9 tempta- 


2 
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temptations of his ſucceeding miniſtry, was 
highly proper to afford him an opportunity 
of arming himſelf with reſolution to en- 
counter 'them * ; while the honours he had 
ſo lately received, ſetved to ſupport him 
under the firſt ſhock of ſuch diſcouraging 
proſpects. And when could it be ſo fit, to 
ſtate the ends to which his miraculous power 
was to be applied, and the limits within 
which it was to be confined, as at the ſeaſon 
when he was called forth to exert it ? He 
had a power of performing all forts of mi- 
racles at pleaſure, by a ſovereign all-com- 
manding word; and by an unlimited exer- 
tion of this power, he might have eſcaped 
every perſonal evil, conquered the moſt 
vicious prejudices of his enemies, and ex- 
tended his fame and empire to the utmoſt 
limits of the world. But this, he is here 
ſhewn, would have been taking part with 


Satan, or a criminal miſapplication of the 


power of miracles. This power he was not 
to uſe, to gratify any ſeparate inclination, 


Acts ix. 16. I will ew him (Saul,) how great things be 
muſt ſuffer for my ſake. Saul, like Chriſt, continued for ſome 
days faſting, and without having any communication with 
external objects; like Chriſt, he alſo received viſions and 
revelations from God, and particularly a revelation of his 
future ſufferings, as a preparation for his publick miniſtry : at 
the ſame time engaging in the exerciſes of devotion. 
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or promote any private intereſt of his own, 
but was to act on all occaſions in perfect 
correſpondence to the views, and in com- 
pliance with the will of his Father“. Ac- 
cordingly he never undertook a ſingle miracle 
from his own motion alone, without ſome 
previous addreſs to God *, and without an 
immediate warrant and direction from him, 
And laſtly, fince at this time he was declared 
to be the Meſſiah, to whom the antient pro- 
phecies had promiſed a power and dominion, 
boundleſs both in extent and duration ; which 
the Jews univerſally imagined would have 
been eſtabliſhed in this world, upon the ruins 
of all the kingdoms of it: how neceſſary 
was it to explain the true nature of that diſ- 
penſation or kingdom he was going to erect? 
The kingdom of the Meſſiah could not be 
of this world, but muſt be of a ſuperior 
kind; ſince he was to riſe to the poſſeſſion 
of it by a contempt of earthly grandeur, by 
a ſuperiority to every thing which the world 
either admires or dreads. On the whole 


m it appears, that this viſion contained 
a plan of Chriſt's future miniſtry ; fince 


he paſſed through all the ſcenes which it 


t John v. 19, 20, 30. 
When going to raiſe Lazar»s, Jeſus faid, Father, I thank 


thee that thou haſt heard me. And I knew that theu bea, et me 


ALWAYS, John xi. 41, 42. Compare Mat. xxvi. 53. 
repre» 
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repreſents, and conſtantly ated upon the 
maxims here eſtabliſhed : and that the 
argument drawn from the correſpondence 
between this viſion and the ſubſequent 
miniſtry of Chriſt, to ſhew that the former 
was a deſigned repreſentation of the latter, 
is much confirmed by the ſeaſon of this 
viſion ; which was juſt when the plan on 
which it was formed, was going to be 
carried into execution. Having thus at- 
tempted to explain the true nature and in- 
tention *. of Chriſt's —— I ſhall 


SECTION nk | 
LOSE this inquiry with the three fol- 


lowing obſervations. 

I. This account of the temptation of Chriſt, 
obviates all the objections made to the com- 
mon interpretation, and juſtifies the wiſdom 
of God in this diſpenſation. It is not a 
ſeries of external occurrences, ſome of them 
abſurd and impoſſible, all of them uſeleſs 
and improbable, which i is here related ; but 
an internal viſion : and this is aſcribed not 

x The whole of what has been urged in this ſeQion, to 
ſhew the wiſe and benevolent defign of this vifion ; confirms 
all the arguments, which had been uſed to prove, that God 
was the author of it; and ſupplies a new and unanſwerable 


objection againſt the opinion of thoſe, who aſcribe it ta the 
ti of Satan, 
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to a diabolical, but to à divine agency | 


agreeably to its inſtructive and beneficial 
deſign and tendency. The ſeveral ſcenes of 
which it is compoſed, do each of them 
contain a real trial, ſuch as occaſioned a very 
bright diſplay of the virtue and piety of our 
Redeemer; and yet he was not acceſſary to 
his own temptation, the mind being paſſive 
as to all the ſcenes. which are preſented to it 
in a viſion, + But upon the common hypo- 
theſis, there was no temptation at all“; and 
if there had been any, his being expoſed to it 
was the matter of his own choice. If, 
beſides the probationary nature, we take 
into our account the ſymbolical deſign of 
this viſion, it was a proper preparation for 
that important office, with which Chriſt 
was now inyeſted. With what divine ſkill 
are the ſcenes of this viſion framed, fo as 
to anſwer both theſe purpoſes ? What juſt 
ground then do they afford for cenſure? _ 

Should it ſeem ſtrange to any, that God 


ſhould in this, and in ſo many other inſtances, 


reveal his will by emblems and ſymbolical 
actions: let it be remembered, that this was 
done in condeſcenſion to the capacities' and 
ways of men. For in the eaſtern nations, 
and amongſt the Jes in particular, it was 


„ See above, SeR. 1. p. 3=13- z P. 14, Kc. 
uſual 


r 
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uſual to inſtruct by actions as well as words ; 

by ſuch actions as were eaſy ſigns of the par- 
ticular inſtruction they were defigned to im- 
part, and ſerved to convey it into the mind 
with greater force and a ſtronger impreſſion, 
than a more plain mode of information would: 
have done. And as actions may inſpire and 
impreſs ſentiments with equal advantage, 
whether they are really performed, or only 
repreſented to the imagination in a viſion *; 


ſo God made uſe of either, as he ſaw fit; 


communicating his mind ſometimes by real 
actions, and at other times by ſenſible ſigns 
and images * impreſſed upon the imagination. 
And what ſigns or embleme could be more 


* This will readily be allowed in the RON * and in 
all others, where nothing was aimed at beyond the inſtruction 
of the prophet. But the ſame method was uſed, when the in- 
ſtruction was deſigned to be conveyed by him to the people. 
The prophets in this caſe were required to relate their dreams 
or viſions to the people, Jer. xxiii. 28, 29. Ezek. xi. 24, 25 ; 
and as their vifions were of a parabolical nature, they ſerved 
the ſame purpoſes as parables do. The relation of them was 
more lively and affecting, than the bare naked inſtrution 
they contained, would have been. 

v am ſpeaking here only of the general intention of this 
mode of information. For the ſymbols of a viſion, when they 
referred to future events, like ſome of Chriſt's prophetic pa- 
rables, were ſometimes defigned to weil the truth, rather 
than to illuſtrate it; to inſinuate gently and gradually what 
it was not proper to reveal clearly at the time the 
was delivered, which the event would afterwards ſufficiently 
explain. 
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apt and fignificant, than thoſe we have been 
examining, or better adapted to anſwer the 
end propoſed by them ? ala) 4 
If the account here given of this matter, 

be indeed both juſt and rational; then it is 
obvious to reflect, how cautious the adver- 
faries of the Goſpel ſhould be in taking 
offence at any particular paſſages in it, which 
may have been injudiciouſly explained; and 
how cautious Chriſtians ſhould be in giving 
offence, by haſty interpretations of it; leſt 
many taking occaſion from the abſurdity of 
the explication, ſhould be tempted to reject 
the Goſpel itſelf. The difficulties ſuppoſed 
to lye againſt the belief of the Chriſtian 
religion are wholly of this ſort, owing to 
certain paſſages in the ſacred writings miſun- 
derſtood and miſapplied. Our Saviour com- 
plains of the Sadducees, that they rejected the 
doctrines of revelation, for want of having 
a juſt idea of them, and of the writings which 
contained them: Te do err, not knowmg the 
ſcriptures*. They went upon the ſuppoſition, 
that the prevailing and eſtabliſhed doctrine of 
the Jeuiſo church concerning the reſur- 
rection, and the ſenſual gratifications con- 
ſequent upon it, was true; and then con · 
ſidered the cafe of the ſeven brothers, who 


5 Mat. xxü, 29. 


had 
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had all in their turns married the ſame 
woman, as an unanſwerable objection againiſt 
it. But there was no colour for their ob- 
jection, in any thing taught concerning the 
doctrine of a reſurrection in the facred 


wvritings; and had they formed their judg- 


ment by theſe, the objection would never 
have been thought of. In like manner, in 
the preſent age, many form their notions of 


the Scriptures, not ſo much by the Scriptures 


themſelves, as by received interpretations: 
and becauſe others put ſuch a meaning upon 
them as is attended with unanſwerable diffi- 
culties, they immediately reject them as in- 
credible and indefenſible; for want of know - 
ing the Scriptures, and diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween what is really contained in the divine 
word, and what is the offspring of human 
weakneſs and prejudice. 

II. The account which has been given of 
the temptation in the wilderneſs, ſerves to 
exalt the character of Chriſt, and to confirm 
our faith in his divine miſſion. 

What honour hereby accrues to the cha- 
rater of Chriſt, appears in ſome meaſure 
from the view we have taken of the ſeveral 
ſcenes placed before his mind, whether con- 
ſidered as reſpecting his preſent trial, or the 
future difficulties of his miniſtry. We have 

already 
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manner of hardſhips, and triumphing over 
them by a ſuperior principle of piety and 
goodneſs. I would only obſerve farther, that 
the clear fore&nowledge which Chriſt had 
from the beginning of all the trials and 
ſufferings he was to-undergo in the execution 
of his office, adds the higheſt luſtre to his 
character. He was not ignorant what diffi- 


 culties attended the work he was now under- . 


taking, nor was he ſurprized into one ſuffer- 
ing after another, without any previous warn- 
ing; but before he began his miniſtry, fore- 
ſaw all the evils with which he was to 
combat, the very worſt to which human 
nature is liable. He knew he was to ſpend 
his life in want and contumely, and then 
finiſh it upon the croſs. - And having a 
natural ſenſe and dread of diſgrace and ſuffer- 
ing, the proſpe& of them made a very deep 
impreſſion upon his mind. But the cleareſt 
foreknowledge, and the deepeſt impreſſion 
of the difficulty and terror of the taſſe 
aſſigned him, could not prevent him from 
undertaking it. Nothing could damp the 
ardour of his benevolence and piety. The 


reſolution and firmneſs which thoſe prin- 
Aera inſpired, was not to be ſhaken. 


This viſion conſidered under the view of 


a prediction and prefiguration of the trials of 
Chriſt's 


already ſurveyed him as ſtruggling with all 
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Chriſt's future miniſtry, prevents all ſuſpition 
of impoſture,” and eſtabliſhes our faith in his 
divine miſſion. How forward ſoever enter- 
prizing and profligate men may be, to make 
falſe pretences to a divine commiſſion and re- 
velation, in order to ſerve the ends of worldly 
policy and ambition; yet no impoſtor would 
ever make pretences of this kind, if he previ- 
ouſly knew that he ſhould meet with nothing 
but ſufferings and death as his reward. We 
find the true prophets of God, notwithſtand- 
ing their immediate call from heaven, enter - 
ing upon their office with great reluQance *, 
on account of the difficulty and danger at- 
tending the faithful diſcharge of it. For of 
all employments none are ſo hazardous, as 
that of bearing teſtimony againſt popular and 
long eſtabliſhed prejudice and vice, which are 
more eaſily exaſperated, than extirpated, and 
always aim at the ruin of thoſe who attempt 
a reformation, - With regard to our Saviour, 
he had a diſtin and certain foreknowlege 
of that lang train of ſufferings he was to paſs 
through, and which were to be cloſed by a 
violent and ignominious death upon the 
croſs. And his peculiar character increaſed 
the bitterneſs of theſe evils, and rendered the 
iew of them more formidable, than they 
ould otherwiſe have been. He challenged - 


4 Exod, iv. 13. Jerem. i. 6, 75 8. . 
a cha- 
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à character of tranſcendent dignity, and a 
peculiar relation to the Father, as his only 
begotten and beloved Son; and yet was to 
live in a ſtate of abaſement and affliction, 
like the meaneſt and moſt miſerable of the 
children of men. He was inveſted with 
authority over all the laws of nature, which 
he "diſplayed continually for the conviction 
and benefit of mankind ; but it was never 
to be employed for his own perſonal ad- 
vantage; no, not in protecting himſelf from 
indigence, or injury, or death. He was the 
great Meſſiah, the glorious prince and re- 
deemer promiſed by God; and yet he was 
to renounce the offer of worldly empire, 
which was accounted by the whole Jewiſb 
nation to be eſſential to that character. Nay, 
thoſe ſufferings which do ſo much credit to 
other prophets, greatly injured his; becauſe 
they were judged inconſiſtent with his claims, 
and the predictions concerning him. His 
very death, which is the ſtrongeſt pledge that 
human faith can give, inſtead of removing, 
fixed upon him the charge of impoſture ', 

| + with 


e Though the common people were ſo eager to follow Jeſos 


|. -Auring the courſe of his. miniſtry, from the hope of his afſum- 


ing s temporal kingdom, John vi. 14, 15 ; and though they 
xeceiyed him with hoſannas when he made his laſt publick 
entrance into Jeraſalem, from the ſame hope, Mat. xxi. 8,9: 
yet when they found, that his enemies had ſeized, tried, and 

S | condemned 
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with a people who held it as a firſt prin» 
ciple, that the Meſfiab was to abide for ever", 
How impoſſible then is it, to entertain a 
ſuſpicion concerning the truth and fincerity 
of the great author and founder of our reli- 
gion ? From what motives of intereſt could 
he aſſume the character of the Mefliab, when 
he gave. notice beforehand, that FORE 


condemned dim to death, without his i for his own 
deliverance ; and that he had declared in terms, that his 
kingdom was not of this world, and that he had no inten- 
tion of reſcuing himſelf out of the hands of his enemies, 
John xviii. 36 they clamorouſly demanded his crucifixion, 
and perſiſted in their demand, notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
endeavours of Pilate to ſave him. If there were any who did 
not yet deſpair of his being the Meſſiah, they mitzht join in 
the cry againſt Jeſus the more readily, in order to force him 
to an * declaration, and miraculous vindication of his 
character. But when they ſaw. him actually nailed to the 
croſs, the common people could not preſerve their opinion of 
him any longer; they were as forward as their malicious 
rulers, to revile Jeſus as a deceiver and impoſtor ; and they 
urge his ſofferings as. a proof that he was ſo, The faith 
even of his own diſciples was, in a great meaſure, now loſt in, 
deſpair ; for they no longer conſidered him as the per/on ho 
ſhould redeem Iſrael, Luke xxiv. 21. The diſappointment of 
the common expeRation of a temporal empire, was not only 
a cruel mortification of the pride and ambition of the Ji 
people; but was conſidered as a demonſtration of the falſe- 
hood of Chriſt's pretenſion to the character of the Mefſiah. 
In this latter view, (in which it is not ſo commonly attended 
to) yet more than in the former, the utter diſappointment of 
the Jeuiſß people, when they ſaw Chriſt in the hands of his 
enemies, accounts for the change of their behaviour towards 
him at that ſeaſon, | 
f John xii. 34. 


and 
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and death were all the reward he expethed 
upon earth? did thoſe impoſtors who ſpray 
up in Judea about the time of Chriſty 2 aQ 
on ſuch principles? juſt the contrary. -- Qt 
did any deceiver ever make his undergoing 
a violent and publick death by the hands of 
his enemies, the foundation of his credit! 
and would Chriſt, if he had not been a truly 
divine meſſenger, have acted thus amongſt 
thoſe, who conſidered his crucifixion as an 
unanſwerable confutation - of his claims? 


There is not the leaſt room to ſurmiſe, that 


he died from a principle of vain glory; ſince 
his death expoſed him to univerſal infamy; 
and in his peculiar circumſtances, muſt have 


blaſted his reputation for ever, if God had 


not vindicated it by raiſing him from the 
dead. This conſideration, while it heightens 
our admiration of the heroic fortitude and 
piety of the Redeemer, in ſubmitting to the 
infamy of a publick execution, (a trial ſingu- 


larly ſevere in the preſent caſe !) ſerves alſo 


fully to convince us, that Chriſt undertook 
the office of the Meſſiah, from no motive of 
this world, but from a firm aſſurance of a 
reſurrection to a ſtate of tranſcendent glory in 
another, according to his own repeated pre- 
ditions. And could any thing but the 


ſtrongeſt evidence of his being raiſed from 
the 


. 

the dead, and exalted to heaven, efface the 
impreſſion of his ſufferings upon earth, and 
engage men to adore as their Saviour and 
Meſſiah, the very perſon whom; with ſo 
full a bent of their underſtandings * and 
hearts, they had- crucified as a ren 
and impoſtor?ꝰ 

III. This aceount of Chriſt's temptation, 
furniſhes ample inſtruction and conſolation to 
his diſciples, under thoſe manifold and great 
temptations they may be called to encounter. 
This being a point, which has been often arid 
well urged by many practical writers; will be 
only briefly touched upon. But it may be 
proper to obſerve, that thoſe' writers, by 
abating the force, nay, deſtroying the reality 
of Chriſt's temptation * ; rob us of all the 
practical improvement of it, and remove the 
very foundation upon which the comfort and 
edification of Chriſtians ' ſhould be built. 
Whereas by conſidering it as a prophetic 
viſion, in which things are repreſented to the 
mind in the ſame manner as if they really 
happened, and that- repreſentation anſwers all 
the ends of an actual performance; we 
maintain the reality and ſtrength of Chriſt's 


8 See above, note e, and Luke xxiii. 34 1 Cor. ii. 8, 
Adds iii. 17, ch. xiii. 27. 


As was ſhewn above, Sec. I. p. 3» &c, 
tempta- 
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temptation ', and conſequently ſecure all the 
advantages, which are, without . reaſon, 
aſcribed to the cemmon hypotheſis, -and do 
properly belong to this interpretation only. 
We learn from this hiſtory, that human 
nature, even in its moſt perfect ſtate, and in 
all circumſtances, is incident to temptations; 
that a pre-eminence of character, ſtation and 
endowments, is attended with proportionable 
difficulties and dangers : that theſe trials are 
no figns of God's diſpleaſure, but the ap- 
pointments of his wildom and goodneſs for 
our benefit, the means of brightening our 
virtues, and of rendering our future crown 
more illuſtrious : that the beſt method of 
reſiſting and vanquiſhing temptations, is by 
the aſſiſtance of the Spirit, by the exerciſe of 
purity and devotion, by arguments drawn 
from the word of God, and by yielding im- 
mediately to the firſt and unbiaſſed dictates 
of conſcience, without deliberating a moment 
in matters of plain duty ;. the leaſt delibera- 
tion in ſuch caſes being a ſign, that the heart 
is already ſwerved from virtue: and that 
Chriſtians have ſufficient encouragement 
from the tenderneſs and ſympathy which 


1 Befides, the very proſpect which Chriſt now had of te 
difficulties of his future miniſtry, conſtituted a great trial ; 
was obſerved above, SeR. IV. p. 103. 


Chriſt 
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Chriſt acquired by his ſufferings *, to expect 
all neceſſary ſuceour under their various infir- 
mities and trials. We likewiſe learn from 
this part of the evangelical hiſtory, that 
when we are ſet apart to ſuch offices, as 
bring along with them an obligation'to duties 
of peculiar difficulty and importance, and 
require an extraordinary meaſure of divine 
afliſtatice ;* as we dught to conſider well the 
great weight of the work we ate going to 
engage in, take a full view of the difficulties 
we ſhall meet with in the proſecution of it, 


and arm ourſelves with reſolution to undergo 


them; ſo we ſhould, by faſting and the 
exerciſes * of an extraordinary devotion ', 
engage the divine preſence with us in our 
arduous undertaking. And laſtly, we learn 
what is the temptation, which prevails with 
the pretended vicar of Chriſt to corrupt the 
true religion z and this is the deſire of the 
kingdoms of this world, and the glory of 
them, of which the pope challenges the 


_ diſpoſal, and with the offer of which he 


allures men to fall down and pay him divine 
honours. And alas! in all communions, 
how many are there who account that the 
beſt religion, which moſt effectually advances 
their ſeculat intereſt ? how many are tempted 


* Heb. ii. 14. ch. iv: 1. See above, p. 129, note . 
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to deny or conceal the truth, or to eſpouſe 
falſhood, by a fondneſs for power, wealth 
and popular applauſe, or a dread of poverty, 
reproach and perſecution-? whereas no man 
is qualified to preach the goſpel, or indeed to 
profeſs it, who is not fortified againſt the 
temptations of eaſe and affluence, of pride 
and ambition; and who is not willing to take 
up his croſs and follow Chriſt. . A hard 
ſaying to fleſh and blood ! But the captain 
of our ſalvation has given us an example, and 
ſhewn us how to conquer, He bids us be 
courageous in our combat, becauſe he has 
overcome the world"; and will not fail 
therefore both to aſſiſt us in gaining the 
victory, and to reward our ſtedfaſtneſs with 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away. Let 
us contemplate him as the pattern, not only 
of our duty, but of our recompence. He 
renounced the kingdoms of this world ; but 
has acquired an infinitely more noble and 
extenſive empire, and is conſtituted the lord 
and judze of angels, and of men. Behold 
bim ſeated at the right hand of the Majeſty 
on high, on purpoſe that he may advance 
his faithful followers, to proportionate degrees 
of celeſtial honour. We cannot faint under 
difficulties, while we liſten to the ſound of 


= John xvi. 33. 
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his animating voice, addreſſing us from 
heaven, To him that overcometh, will I grant 
to fit with me in my throne, even as I alſo over- 
came, and am fet down with my F. arber in 
his throne ";, 


'n Rev, li. 21. 


12 ' APPEN- 


APPENDIX 1. 


CONTAINING 


Some farther OnstnvariONs upon the 
ſubje& of the preceding Inqyizy, 
and an Anſwer to Objections. 


'ULLY ſenſible as I was from the be- 
ginning, that the argument of the In- 
quiry was repugnant to the ſtrongeſt pre- 
poſſeſſions of every denomination of Chriſ- 
tians ; yet a belief of it's importance induced 
me to ſubmit it to publick examination : not 
without ſome hope, that, in caſe it was well 
ſupported, it might gradually make it's way 
into candid and ingenuous minds ; or that, if 
it was ill-grounded, ſome friend to truth 
would correct my miſtakes, and place the 
ſubje in a juſter light. The ſucceſs which 
the Inguiry has met with, has exceeded my 
expectations. It is indebted to many for 
their _—" z and to ſome who are uni- 
_ verſally 


* Yhe Yarned and judicious Spanheim, at the ſame time 
— — recommends — 
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verſally ranked. amongſt the moſt capable 
judges of the ſubject, for their approbation, 
This has incouraged me to review it, and to 
attempt to remove the objections which have 
been urged againſt it; ſtill wiſhing it may 
undergo an impartial ſcrutiny by the publick, 
whatever be the iſſue. I have uſed great 
diligence in collecting the objections, to 
which it was thought to be liable. And 
though moſt of them are in ſome degree 
either obviated or anſwered in the firſt and 
ſecond editions of the Inquiry, and, I hope, 
more fully in the preſent? ; nevertheleſs, it 
may not be improper to enter on a farther 
diſcuſſion of ſome of the moſt material ones, 
as jt may lead us to place the anſwers in a 
different light, and to make ſome farther 
obſervations on the general ſubject. 


I, 
| But firſt of all rat” ads notice, that 
the publick has been referred to Dr. Clarke's 
diſcourſes an. Chriſt's n as con- 
— towards thoſe who rejected it, from theſe two confidera- 
: Quum nec res fidei fit, nee Scriptura id dyrorcta 


— Dubia Evangel. dub. 55. p. 247. See alſo p. 244. 
»The notes added to the ſecond and third editions would 
have been - publiſhed ſeparately, if they had not been fo 
numerous, as to make it neceſſary to inſert them in the | 
„ aha hrydaraereootaahmn)>- 

< They are the 93d and 94th Sermons, Vol. I, pe 585, 
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taining a ſatisfactory ſolution of the difficulties 
attending the literal interpretation. It will 


therefore be neceſſary to examine ' thoſe 


diſcourſes ; nor will it be improper to ſubjoin 
a few obſervations on what Dr. Benſon or 
others have written more lately upon the 
ſame ſubject, and with the ſame view. 

With regard to Dr. Clarke, I readily allow, 
that ſuch were the abilities and learning of 
that celebrated writer, as eminently to qualify 


him for the taſk he undertook. And had 


the literal interpretation of this paſſage of 
Scripture been capable of a juſt defence, it 
would have been ' ſucceſsfully defended by 
this accompliſh'd ſcholar and eritic. If he 
has not ſucceeded, we may fairly preſume, 
that the fault was in. the cauſe, rather than 
the advocate. 


The doctor begins with obſerving *, hat 


the hiftory of aur Saviour's temptation, is a 
portion of Scripture, in which there are ſeverdl 
difficulties, that deſerve particuldr explication. 
And then ſets himſelf to explain the follow- 
ing ones: iſt, Why our Saviour, whom the 


Scripture elſewhere declares to have been tempted 


in all points, as we are, only without fin ; is 
yet by the evangeliſts recorded, as having been 
tempted only at this particular time. 2dly, Why 


P. 585. 
our 


an „ ty „% os „„ „ A 
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our Saviour continued ſo long in the ſolitary 
retirement of a deſert place, and why be faſted 
through all that ſpace of forty days. zdly, Why 


our Saviour, who bad powers over. unclean 


ſoirits, and could caſt out devils at his pleaſure ; 


was yet pleaſed to ſubmit himſelf and condeſcend. 


fo far, as to be tempted at all by the enemy. 
4thly, Why the tempter would at all aſſault our 
Lord, or what advantage he could poſſibly hope 
to gain over bim. 5thly, and laſtly, Since we 
read no more in the Goſpels, of Chriſt's being 
tempted after this ; how and in what ſenſe, it 


is ſaid by St. Luke, at the conclufion of this © 


hiflory of our Lord's. temptation, that the 
tempter departed from him, only for a ſeaſon. 
Theſe are all the difficulties which Dr. 
Clarke ſaw fit to propoſe and examine. Whe- 
ther ſome of them do really belong to the 
ſubject; and whether the reſt are fully ſolved ; 
I ſhall leave to others to determine. Let us 
ſuppoſe, (what many however would very. 
unwillingly grant) that he has removed all 


the objections here enumerated z there are 


many others which he has ſuffered to paſs 
unnoticed. He did not obſerve or has paſſed 
over in filence moſt, if not all thoſe which 
are urged in the Inquiry. Now to overlook 

a difh- 


e Indeed the 4th difficulty which the doctor undertakes to 
explain, correſponds in ſome degree with the firſt objection i — 
| ks x 
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a difficulty, and to remove it, are things | 


widely different. It may be ſaid, perhaps, / 
that thoſe objections which to others ſeem 


very conſiderable, appeared to him too trifling 
to be conſidered, ' And I acknowledge can- 
dour would oblige us to preſume this to be 
the caſe, with regard to a writer of ſuch 
ſyperior abilities, and ſuch unqueſtionable 


freedom and fairneſs as Dr. Clarke, if there- 
were not certain proof of the contrary. It 
appears from his 'other writings, that he 
judged ane of the objections to the hiſtory of 


Chriſt's temptation, which he has omitted 
in his ſermons, and which is urged in the 
Inquiry, to be unanſwerable ;* I mean that 
drawn from the devil's ſbewing Chriſt all the 
kingdoms of the world; which he explains by 


ſaying, be made him a repreſentation of them*. 


And thus this juſtly celebrated writer, like 
moſt other writers of inferior note upon the 
ſubje& of Chriſt's temptation, though he un- 
dertook to vindicate the literal interpreta- 
tion ; found himſelf ander a neceſſity, i in one 
| inffance: at leaſt, of receding from it. 

the Inquiry, p. 3. But the doctor entirely overlooks the main 
circumſtance, the abſurdity of the devil's aſſaulting Chriſt in 
an open and viſible manner. This circumſlance is likewiſe 
dropt, when he returns an anſwer to his third difficulty, by 
miſapplying Heb. ii. 14—18, ch. iv. 15. See the W 


p. 14— 21. 
1 ' Paraphraſe on Mat. iv. 8. and Luke iv. . 


The 
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The world is juſt favoured with a work of 
the late reverend and learned Dr. Benſon *; 
and it may reaſonably be expected, that ſome 
notice ſhould be taken of what ſuch a writer 
has advanced upon the ſubject under confi» 
deration 3 eſpecially. as he has treated it in 
an elaborate manner. He tejects the ſup- 


poſition of it's being a dream or viſion 3 and 


affirms, that the evangeihs ſeem, plainly, ta. 


have repreſented; all theſe things as biſtorical 


fach“; adding, that be. wat inclined to under 


Hand this part of the four Goſpels, as literal, 


1 truth ; or an account of what actually 
ha We find, however, that at firſt 
ſetting out, he began to feel ſome doubt upon 


his mind; for thus he expreſſes himſelf with 


regard to ane circumſtance of the hiſtory, 
viz. the manner of Satan's appearance to 


Chriſt : He ſeems to have appeared unto Feu, 


in a vifible manner, at leaſt in Viston', As 


the doctor proceeds, new difficulties come in 


his way; and he not only doubts, but denies 
the truth, and even the poſſibility, of the 
literal interpretation. Tt is impoſſible, (ſays he) 
from thence (that is, from the top of the higheſt 
mountain upon earth) to ſee the length, breadth, 


© The Hiſtory of the lift of Chrif. 
d Chapter l. F. 36, F. 3. F. 3. 


much 
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much | lef5 all the kingdoms of this world, and 
all the ſplendor and glory of them. And not- 
withſtanding his own inclination to under-. 
ſtand all the temptations as literal hiſtorical 
truth, he honeſtly confeſſes, As to this part of 
the repreſentation, there ſeems to be a neceſſity of 
having recourſe to wifion ; or rather, to a fiti- - 
tious ſcene, worked up by diabolical power and 
art". Nay, the doctor lays down a rule of 
interpretation, which (in my apprehenſion) 
deſtroys all that he has advanced in favour 
of the common. hypotheſis. His rule is 
this, viz. We ſhould look upon every thing to be 
literally, or biftorically true; but where there 
are ſome circumſtances to determine us to in- 
terpret a paſſage, in a figurative manner ; and 
eſpecrally where the literal ſenſe would lead us 
into manife ft abfurdity *. Is it not abſurd, 
that is, contrary to reaſon and experience, 
to ſuppoſe that the devil can Surry men 
through the air, or ſo much as appear to them 
in a vifible manner *? Were it not for the 
prejudices of education, we ſhould rank theſe 
things amongſt the molt glaring repugnancies 
to the conſtitution of the univerſe, and as 
a very groſs (though undeſigned) impeach» 
ment of the wiſdom of it's ſovereign author 

and lord. 


= 7. -*P:3& - *P. 26. mo 
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J will take notice of one thing more in the 
doctor's performance, becauſe he ſeems to lay 


much ſtreſs upon it; though it has been al- 


ready conſidered in the Inquiry. I refer to 
the general reaſon he aſſigns for adhering to 


the literal interpretation, To ſay the truth, 
our Lord's refifting theſe temptations, in vifion . 


only, would not, in my opinion, have been fo 
much to his honour, ſo glorious an example to 
his diſciples, nor fuch an illuſtrious evidence, 
that he was ſuperior to all the temptations of 
the devil”, Soon after he adds, It ſeems to 
me altogetber worthy of our Lord's high and 
ſacred cbaracter, to manifeſt that the devil 
could not, by any temptation whatever, prevail 
with Jeſus to commit the leaſt fin ; even when 
the devil was permitted to take his own way, 
place him in what fituation he pleaſed, and 
attack him, in ſuch manner, and in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, as might give his temptations all 
poſſible weight or force. Whether, ſuppoſing 
the ſcenes to be viſionary, they conſtituted 
any proper trial, is a point conſidered elſe- 


where* : here let us examine, whether upon 


the doRor's hypotheſis, the temptations of 
the devil had all pofible force, or any force at 
all, In explaining the firſt temptation, he 
tells us, our Lord was not ignorant, who the 


r P. 37. * Appendix I. Ne. V. 
perſon 
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ſors was that accoſied bim. No if Chriſt 
new Satan from the beginning, this cit. 
cumſtance, our moſt candid adverſaries allow, 
would diminiſh the force of all his tempta- 
tions. With reſpect to the third and laſt 
temptation in particular, Dr. Benſon calls 
it the greateſt of them all ; and yet accord. 
ing to this. learned writer, Chriſt not only 
knew who made him the offer of all king. 
doms of the world, but alſo that the devil's 
claim to the diſpoſal of them was arrogant, 
ufurped, AND INTIRELY GROUNDLESS. AND 
valid. Now even to the warmeſt Ad- 
vocate for the literal ſcheme, I might venture 
to appeal, whether there was the aft force 

in ſuch a temptation. The Doctor ad- 
3 that Chriſt knew the devil's claim 
to the diſpoſal of the world, and conſequently 
the devil's promiſe of it to him, to be intireh 
groundkſi, and therefore that it could not in 
any degree be fulfilled. And yet as if Chriſt 
had known the very contrary to be true, the 
Doctor exclaims, fo be tempted, at once, with 
all the kingdoms of the world, and all the ghry of 
them ! = have been ſuch a temptation, as it 
can hardly enter into the heart of man, to concerve 
the prodigious and almoſt irrefiſtible farce there- 
of 7. I own, I cannot diſcera the . 


t Dr. Benſon's life of Chriſt, p. 34 
« P. 38. F. 41+ F. 40. 


for Ce, 


force, much leſs the prodigius and 
ſlible force, of an offer of nothing ; or, which 


is? } 2 


is the ſame, of ſomething which the perſon 
who makes it, is known to be utterly unable 
to make good. The meaneſt ſlave of vice 
would turn from ſuch a temptation with 
ſcorn. Was it then by reſiſting aſſaults of 
this nature, that Chriſt was to manifeſt his 
ſuperiority to all the temptations of the devil; 
to advance his own honour, and to ſet a glo- 
rious example to his diſciples. And was it 
for the ſake of ſuch triumphs; that the laws 
of nature were now ſuſpended, and all thoſe 
wonderful ſcenes which t the Doctor ſo affe&t- 
ingly deſcribes, preſented before our * 1 
by a ſeries of miracles? . 

Beſides Dr. Benſon, Dr. Mackni iht 125 
lately appeared in defence of the hiſtory of 
Chriſt's temptation, in the literal ſenſe of it. 
The reaſonings of this gentleman in his Com- 
mentary upon it, I have carefully examined in 
my obſervations on the ſeveral paſſages, as 
they occurred in the Inquiry. And becauſe 
nothing ought to paſs unregarded ; which is 
advanced by this able and judicious writer ; 
I would inform the reader, that in his Truth 
of the Goſpel Hiftory *, after taking notice of 
my Inquiry, he affirms, That the literal 


= P. 173, in the note. 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe of the hiſtory. of the temptation; is 
agreeable to the repreſentation which the 
Scriptures have given us of the agency oftevil 
Spirits. On this paſſage, I would make the 
following remarks. - 1. The Inquiry does not 
controvert the agency of the devil and other 
evil Spirits in tempting mankind *. 2. Not 
does the allowing the temptation of Chriſt in 
the wilderneſs to be a viſion, contradict the 
common doctrine concerning the agency of 
evil Spirits in propoſing temptations. © On 
the contrary, the viſion is framed agreeably 
to this hypotheſis ; the image of the great 
tempter being uſed as the ſymbol and emblem 
of temptation . 3. In order to ſubvert the 
principles laid down in the Inquiry, it is ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh, not ſome agency of Satan 
in tempting mankind in the- general-courſe 
of things, but the correſpondence of ſuch a 
general agency to the literal ſenſe of this 
hiſtory, which repreſents him as appearing to 
Chrift in @ vifible form, converfing with him 
openly, and conveymy or accompanying him from 
place to place in a ſenſible manner. But this is 
a point our learned author has not > 


to prove. 
Let others judge of the force of die ob- 


jections againſt the literal interpretation 


See the Inquiry, p. 106, note l. 
with 
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with reſpe& to myſelf, having in vain fought 


for a ſatisfactory ſolution of them, from:thoſe 


moſt capable of affording it; I ſtill find 
myſelf under a neceflity of looking out for 
ſome different explication. And none ap- 
pearing to me ſo probable as that ſuggeſted 
in the Ingury, I will nee to clear i it nero 


| an 


| u. | 
It has been objected, That if this 8 
© the Goſpel be only the hiſtory of a viſion, 
« the ſame. may be affirmed concerning every 
*« other part of the Goſpel. The whole ac- 
“ count of our Saviour's miracles in parti- 
« cular, may be nothing more than a nar- 
« rative of ſo many viſions.” 
This. objection manifeſtly proceeds upon 
this falſe principle, via. That there is juſt 


the ſame reaſon, for affirming the miracles . 


of Chriſt to be the hiſtory of what was 
tranſacted only in viſion, as there is to affirm 
the ſame concerning his temptations in'the 
wilderneſs.” If there be a juſt diſtinction in 
the two caſes, the objection falls to the 
ground, It has been ſhewn, that neither 
the nature of Chriſt's temptations did admit, 
nor the. end propoſed by them require, an 
outward tranſaction; and alſo that the hiſto- 


/ fans have clearly intimated by many circum- 


— 


2 flances 


7 t. 166: 1 | 


flanses of the relation, that they were vifio« 
nary repreſentations; and that they have even 
pofitrucly aſſerted them to be ſuch. But this 


reaſoning does not affect the miracles of the 


Goſpel: for they are all; in their own nature, 
poſſible to the power to which they are 
aſeribed the end propoſed: by them, the 


"conviction of mankind, required an actual 


exhibition and performance; all che circum- 


andes attending them, the teaſonings from 
them, and the effects they produced, farther 
ſnew that they were real facts; and the 
evangeliſts. have offrmed that they ere per- 
formed openly, and in the moſt publick 
manner. Thus all the arguments uſed to 
prove Chriſt's: temptations to have been 
viſions,” are fo far from warranting the ſame 
concluſion with .regard{to his miracles, that 
they demonſtrate the contrary, and prove 
them to be real facts. e 

I moſt tesdily allaw, that the literal ſenſe 
of all authors ought never to be departed from 


. without ſome juſt reaſon. or neceſſity; and 


that very great injury has been done to the 
Scripture, dy making thoſe parts of it ſym- 
bolical, emblematical, or allegorical, which 
were deſigned | to be underſtood literally. 


This is ſetting aſide the genuine word of 


God, and * in the room of it the 
infivitely 
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infinitely various fictions of the human imagi- 


nation. With this fault, the antient writers“ 


of the Chriſtian church have been frequently, 


and juſtly charged. Origen, and (in their 
younger years) Jerome and Auguſtin, though 
they did not abſolutely reje the literal ſenſe 
of Scripture ;. yet led men to neglect and 
undervalue it as low and trivial, by the pre- 
ference they gave to myſtical interpretations. 
But may we not be guilty of equal abſurdity, 
and do as great prejudice to the Scripture, 
by adbering to the letter unreaſonably, as by 
unreaſonably departing from it ? When our 
Saviour ſpeaks: of eating bis fleſh, and drinking 
his blood 3 are we to underſtand him literally, 


as the Jews did? He himſelf has told us, 


that his wordt are Spirit, to be interpreted 
figuratively or ſpiritually. On other occa- 


| fions he uſes the like ſtyle, and calls himſelf 


the . door of the ſheep, the bread which came 
down from heaven, and the true wine ; leavin 8 


it to common ſenſe to explain his meaning. 


In a word, there is no book contains a greater 
variety of matter than the Bible. And 
* many have pleaded, 8 That the 


d The Chriftian Fathers, in allegorizing the Scripture, Given 


to have copied (as Philo and. other learned Jes before tbem 
had done) the method of the Greeks, in explaining their 


myſteries. See Le Clerc's Hiſt. Ecclef. p. 24. and compare 
Dr. Lightfoot's works, Vol. I. p. 373. 


«© viſions 
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* viſions related in Scripture, occur only in 
the prophetical books, not in the hi/tortcal ;” 
yet it appears from the inſtances cited in the 
Inquiry *, (to which many more might be 
added,) that even the b/orical books relate 
parables, fables*, revelations or mental illu- 
minations and viſions, as well as plain 
doctrines, and outward events. And the 
propbetical books, not excepting Ezekiel, and 
the Revelation of St. John, have ſome inter- 
mixture of real facts with the hiſtory of 


© P. 34, 35» 36, 37, 49, 95, &c. See alſo 1 Kings xxii. 
19—22. cited below, No. III. note e. 
« The trees went forth on à time to anoint a king over them, 
and they ſaid, &c. Judges ix. 8—15, Now to borrow the 
reaſoning ſo often employed againſt the Inquiry, ** We have 
& as little reaſon to affirm, from the ſtyle of the ſacred writer, 
% and the manner of his expreſſions, that this is a parable, as 
we have to affirm that the miracles of Chriſt were mere 
*« parables : both are equally deſcribed as real facts, with- 
« out any the leaſt intimation of the contrary.” But who- 
does not fee the abſurdity of this reaſoning ? Experience 
informs us, that trees neither walk nor ſpeak.” And the 
ſame experience as certainly informs us, that the devil does | 
never appear viſibly to mankind, never converſes with them + 
in an open manner, neither tranſports them through the air, a 
nor accompantes or conducts them from the country to the, 
city, or from the city to the country. In both caſes therefore - 


the nature of the relation points out the neceſſity of a figu- 
rative interpretation, It is objected, That we are ignorant a 
«« of the powers of ſuperior beings, and know nothing of the 


*« other world.” But we are not unacquainted with the laws 
and orders of this world ; we know by experience, that they 
never are violated ; and by reaſon are aſſured they never can 
be violated, but by the great ruler of the world, t 


WM viſions 


* 
? 


f 1 % 1 
viſions and revelations. Now all theſe things 
ought to 'be underſtood according to their 
reſpective natures. By a diligent and impar- 
tial uſe of our underſtandings, we may eaſily 
diſtinguiſh between things that differ. The 
relation itſelf; or the declaration of the hiſto- 
tian, if attended to, will preſerve us from 
miſtake. To diſtinguiſh properly, is the 
bufineſs of the critic. And to plead (as af/ 


interpreters do occaſionally) fot 5 figu- 


rative modes of ſpeech; is not to convert 
every thing into figure and allegory; unleſs 
the reaſonings made uſe of are as applicable 


to the whole, as to particular parts of 


Seripture. 
III. 
It has been objected, 4 That ſuppoſing the 
% temptation of Chriſt to be a viſion, God 
© could not be the author of it; inaſmuch as 


« it contains ſuch repreſentations of the 


% power of the devil in making Chrift an 
« offer of the world, as are not agreeable 
1% to his real nature.” 

This objection, if it proves any thing, would 
prove too mueh : for it affects the credit af 
all viſions, which are mere deceptions, having 


no exiſtence c out of the mind of the prophet *. 
Beſides, 


© This is the caſe, even when the images of a viſion are 


types or ee figures of real objects, and give. a 
M 2 N juſt 


- 
. .. ——— — * wy 


I 
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| Beſides, . it is of no importance whether the 
images of a viſion are borrowed from nature, 
juſt picture of them; as when Saul ſaw Ananias in viſſon. 
Acts ix. 12. The appearance or repreſentation was fititious 
and delufive, though an object perfectly correſpondent to it 
exiſted in nature. But very frequently the viſionary repre- 
ſentation has no correſponding object in nature; or if it bears 
a reſemblance to real beings in ſome reſpects, it differs from 
them in others, and is not framed fo much with a view to 
truth and nature, as to conſtitute a proper ſymbol, emblem, 
or hieroglyphic of what it is deſigned to fignify and repre- 
ſent : witneſs the cherubim of Exchiel, chap. i. his emblema- 
gical temple, chap. xl. (ſee Inquiry, ſect. III. p. 67, note 1.) 
the lamb having ſeven horns, and ſtven-eyes, Rev. v. 6. and 
the various ſymbols and emblems of the Divinity, and thoſe 

in particular which conſtituted the viſion of Micaiab, 
1 Kings xxii. 19— 22. Here the Prophet ſays, I /aw the 
Lord fitting upon his throne, and all the hoſt of heaven flanding 
by him, on his right-hand and on his let; though God, we are 
certain, is without bodily parts, ſpiritual, inviſible, and omni- 
preſent. He then tells us, that God adviſed with the heavenly 
hoſt what meaſures to take ; and ſome recommended one thing, 
ſome another, till after 3 deliberation, one of them hit 
upon an expedient, ſuch as after examination was approved by 
the Deity ; which was that of being a lying ſpirit in the 
mouth of Abab's prophets. Now if you aſk, Has the devil 
the diſpoſal of the world ? And if he has not, could he be 
-repreſented in a divine viſion as actually having it? I alfo 
would inquire with the prophet of God, Who has dire&ed the 
ſpirit of the Lord ?— With whom took be counſel # Or when 
could he ſtand in need of advice? When did he authoriſe 
falſhood and lyes? The anſwer in both caſes is the ſame; 
neither are to be underſtood literally, or as a hiſtory of facts, 
but as viſions or parabolical repreſentations ; and though the 
repreſentations are mere fiftions, they convey inſtruction as 
. ety and properly, as if they were exact copies of outward 
objects. Micaiah's viſion was a prediction and figurative re- 
preſentation of God's providence in ordering matters ſo as 
2 a that 
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or whether they vary from it wholly or in 
part; they are uſed only as ſymbols and 
emblems of other things; and they may 
anſwer this end equally on any of theſe ſup- 
poſitions. For their propriety does not 
conſiſt in their being juſt pictures of real 
objects, but in their fitneſs to repreſent the 
inſtruction they contain. In the caſe before 
us, the appearance of the tempter to Chriſt, 
and his making him the promiſe of univerſal 
empire, was a ſymbol and emblem, not · of 
the power of the tempter himſelf, but of the 
actual offer of grandeur and empire, with 
which Chriſt was to be tempted in the courſe 
of his miniſtry. And it was neceſſary that 
the promiſe of the world in viſion ſhould 
appear real; fince otherwiſe it could not 
have truely. repreſented. the temptation he 
was actually expoſed to, of ſecuring the 
empire of the world by a different applica- 
tion of his miraculous powers, from that 
which he was appointed to make of them. 
So that the whole of the objection amounts 
to this, (which equally affets many other 
viſions in Scripture) that the image has no 


that Ahab, by giving credit to his own falſe prophets, who 
flattered his pride and projudices, ſhould fall at Ramoth 
Gilead: juſt' as the tempter” s promiſe was a'prophecy and 
prefiguration of the empire and grandeùr with which Chriſt 
was afterwards to be tempted. 


M 3 correſ- 
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eorreſponding object in nature, or no exact 
external archetype; (a point which we have 
no inclination to diſpute ;) while it muſt be 
allowed to have been a proper ſymbol of 

what it was deſigned to repreſent. | 
If we deny, that any impreſſion can be 
made upon the mind by, God, but ſuch as is 
conformable to the real ann of external 
objects; we condemn the conſtitution of the 
world around us.. Without entering into the 
philoſophy either of Locke or Berkeley, it is 
certain that the objects around us, (thoſe out · 
ward ſenſible ſigns, by which God is conti- 
nually ſpeaking to mankind,) raiſe in us ideas 
and ſenſations very different from the real 
natures of the things themſelves. We aſcribe 
ſenſible qualities to objects, ſuch as heat, 
coldneſs, and the like; though they exiſt 
not in the objects, but are ſolely perceptions 
in the mind. How various are the aſpects 
of objects, according to their different 
diſtances, the nature of the medium, and 
the diſpoſition of the organ ? Nor are we 
deceived: only by thoſe falſe repreſentations, 
which the ſenſes make of objects to the 
mind ; but we. eyen miſtake thoſe images 
and repreſentations for the very objects 
themſelyes; and in ſo doing, follow an uni- 
verſal and powerful inſtinct of nature. Never: 
theleſs 


1 


theleſs it is certain, that though external 
objeaAs may have a real and abſolute exiſtence; 
the mind has no immediate intercourſe with 
them, but only (through the inlets of the 
{enſes) receives the images, copies, and repre- 
ſentations of them. The objection there- 
fore here made to ſupernatural viſion, equally 
affects natural viſion. If the latter be a diſ- 
penſation not unworthy the God of truth; 
neither can the former. It is not, perhaps. 
the intention of Providence, by any im- 
preſſions it makes upon our minds, to lead us 
into the knowledge of the abſtract natures of 
things, but (more immediately and princi- 
pally) to convey ſome uſeful inſtruction, 
ſuch as may ſerve for the direction of our 
conduct, to admoniſh us what to avoid, and 
what to purſue. In the caſe before us at leaſt, 
it is certain that the repreſentation of Satan 
in viſion, was not deſigned to give Chriſt 
any new information concerning the nature 
of Satan, becauſe here he is only an emblem 

and ſymbol of temptation. | 
If you ſtill plead, ** That we may correct 
the errors of ſenſe by the reflections of reaſon, 
which enables us to judge of things, not 
merely as they appear at firſt, but as they 
really are;“ the ſame anſwer is more fully 
* to the caſe in queſtion; reaſon 
8 always 
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always enabling the prophet, when the viſion 


is ended, to paſs a true judgment W 


the nature of it's repreſentations. 
„ 

It is aſſerted in the Inquiry, that the proper 
intention of this viſion was, to predict to our 
Saviour his future trials; that the ſeveral 
ſcenes were diſtin. prophecies and ſymbols 
of the different temptations which were to 
occur in the curſe of his miniſtry, and proper 
premonitions againſt them. This is argued* 


from two conſiderations : the general nature 


of viſions as ſymbolical and prophetic ; and 


the perfect correſpondence between the ſigns 
in this viſion, and the things __y ſignified 


and repreſented. 


Now, though the inſtances * produced in 


the Inquiry, may be ſufficient to prove, that 
vigons in general were of an emblematical 
nature; yet this being a point of very great 


importance to the right underſtanding of this 


and many other paſſages of Scripture ; I will 
confirm it by ſome further examples. That 
God is a ſpiritual incorporeal being, is equally 
the doctrine of reaſon and revelation. ' And 
therefore when we read ſo often in the 


propants, that 5 Oy the Lord Arting upon 


7 Inquiry, p. 10J—103. 
8s P. 34, note „ p. 98, 99. 106, note , and p. 135. 


bis 


1. J. 
lit throne® ; we may be certain, that they 


had only a mental repreſentation of ſome 
fymbol or emblem of the majeſty of God 
Jacob's ladder ſtanding upon the earth, and 
reaching to heaven, with the angels aſcend- 
ing and deſcending on it, was the hieroglyphic 
of God's particular providence, or of his 
readineſs to interpoſe in an extraordinary 
manner in favour of the patriarch*, In 
like manner, the perſons and things which 
St. John ſaw in viſion, do all ſtand for other 
perſons and things; ; and had themſelves no 
exiſtence, but in the imagination of the 
prophet; (the Spirit of God preſenting before 
it all thoſe appekrantes and ſcenes which he 


» Kings xxil. 19. IK vi. 1, Dan. vil. 9. 10. 4a, vi, 55. 
Rev. iv. 2. | 

i Nevertheleſs, the antients, taking every thing ſpoken of 
God in the Scriptures in a /itera/ ſenſe, attributed to him 7he 
feure of a man, and maintained that he was the Hie of bodily 
fight. And ſuch was the zeal with which this doctrine was 
maintained, that the denial of it was branded with impiety, 
and put men in danger of their lives, Socrat. Hiſt, Eceleſ. 
1.6. c. 7. I take notice of this here, not only as it is a 
ſtriking inſtance of an abſurd adherence to the letter of 
Scripture ; but alſo as it may ſerve to ſhew, how little regard 
in ſome caſes is due to the opinions of the antients, - and that 
it ought to create no prejudice againſt the explication here 
given of Chriſt's temptation, that it is contrary to theirs. 
They who could ſo far diſhonour the omnipreſent Deity, as 
to attribute to him a vifible and human form; would hardly 
ſeruple to aſcribe ſomething of this kind to the devil. 


* Gen. xxviii. 12, 13, compare John i. 51. 


deſcribes ; 
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deſcribes ; which, are; therefore juſtly called 
4 revelation '.) The glorious perſonage in he 
a human form, at whoſe feet he fell down as 4 
dead ”, was not Chriſt himſelf, but a fymbo- F 
lical repreſentation of him; and ſuch alſo 
was the lamb in the midſt of the tbrune The ths 
four ling creatures, and the four and twenty 


elders *, were not feal beings, but were . 
emblems of ſuch things as did really exiſt in 0 

nature, Sometimes an expreſs declaration is ind 
made, what the objects of the viſion repre- 42 


ſent: The ſeven flars are the angels of.-the : 
ſeven churches, and the ſeven candleflicks which : 
thou ſaweſt, are, i. e, ſignify and repreſent, 0 
the ſeven churches*, At other times, the | 
viſion was not explained, and people were 
at a loſs to find out it's meaning and re- 
ference ; as appears by that complaint of the 
prophet, Ah Lord God, they ſay of me, Doth ſen 
he not ſpeak parables? It can never be ſuffi- page 


ciently lamented, that Chriſtian divines, not- OY! 
withſtanding the cleareſt evidence that vi- do 1 
fions were merely mental illuminations, and But 

* their ſeveral ſcenes figurative and ſymbolical ; * 
do frequently ſpeak of thoſe ſcenes as deſcrib- ſym| 
ing real objects and beings, ſuch as haye an a 

1 Rev. i. 1. = Ch. i. 13—16. £3 
Rev. v. 6. * Ch. iv. 4, 6. | liter 

p Ch. i. 20. See Dan. viii. 20, 21. Exek. xx. 40. 3 

| | | exiſtence ay 


BH... 
exiſtence in nature. The throne of God in 
leaven, the worſhip paid him there by the 
elders, and the new Yeruſalem*; which 
St, John ſaw and deſcribed, are too often 
explained in ſuch a manner as would lead 
one to ſuppoſe, that they contained, in part 
at leaſt, a deſcription of the true heaven, and 
the real worſhip and felicity of the righteous 
in it. But if theſe viſions of St. John do 
indeed refer to heaven at all; they are at 
moſt only ſymbols and emblems of it, and 
as ſuch perfectly diſtin from that place or 
ſtate itſelf *, Other undoubted examples of 
the ſymbolical nature of viſionary repreſen- 
tations and miraculous appearances, may be 
found in the paſſages referred to below *. I 

Rev. iv. ch. xxi, xxii. . 

t The Mohammedans, when reproached with the low and 
ſenſual deſcriptions of paradiſe, which occur almoſt in every 
page of their Koran; retort theſe paſſages ont of the Revela- 
tion of St. John, and plead their having the ſame right to 
have recourſe to figure and allegory, as thoſe Chriſtians who 
do not underſtand the forecited paſſages in a literal ſenſe. 
But here lies the difference: all the repreſentations in the 
Revelation of St. John, are declared to be vi and 
therefore were deſigned to be underſtood as figurative and 
ſymbolical ; and unleſs they are ſo underſtood, cannot be 
reconciled with other plain paſſages vf the New Teſtament : 
but the Mohammedan repreſentations of paradiſe objected 
to by Chriftians, are not declared to be viſionary and ſymbo- 
lical ; and even have no conſiſtent meaning, unleſs they are 
literally underſtood. 


» Gen xv. 17. ch. xxxvii. 7, 9. Exod. iii. 2. Jer. i. 11,13. 
Ezek, xxxvii. 1. Zech. i. 7, &c. ch. iv, 2—11. ch. v. 1—5. 


Acts xvi. 9, 10, 
ſhall 
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ſhall only add, that when God declares by 


the prophet, I have multiphed vifions,.. and 
uſed femilitudes * ; this language plainly — 
that the objects of viſion were always de- 
ſigned as reſemblances and apt repreſentations 
of other things. | 

V. Hs 

The moſt plauſible objections againſt the 
Inquiry, are levelled againſt thoſe paſſages 
which aſſert, that Chriſt's viſion contained a 
preſent trial. It is alledged, ** That the ſame 
* conſiderations which diminiſh or deſtroy 
e the force of Chriſt's temptation upon the 
« common hypotheſis, equally affect it's 
* force upon mine.“ If this allegation be 
juſt; neither of theſe hypotheſes can be 
true; ſince it ſerves equally for the confuta- 
tion of both. We hope however to ſhew, 
that the allegation has no ſufficient founda - 
tion to ſupport it. In order to the right 
underſtanding of this ſubject, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, 

1.) That the Inquiry“ aſſerts this viſion to 
be directly and properly intended, as à pre- 
diction and ſymbol of Chriſt's future tempta- 
trons, And againſt this view of it, no mate- 
rial objection has ever been urged, So that 
even were we to grant, that this viſion was 


x Hoſea xii. 10, 1 P. 101. 


not 
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not probationary 3 this would not affect it's 
proper uſe and intention as propbetical and pre- 
nonitory. Though this obſervation was made 
in the firſt edition of the Inquiry”, it was 
neceſſary to repeat it here; becauſe it ſeems 
not to have been attended to, by thoſe who 

make the objection we are conſidering. 
2.) It is evident, that this viſion bore the 


form of a preſent trial. To the view and ap- 


prehenſion of Chriſt at the time, it contained 
certain alluring propoſals made to him by the 
devil, in order to ſolicit him to evil. And on 
this account it is, that the hiſtory relates them 
as real temptations ; and tells us, that Chriſt 
was carried into the wilderneſs, that he might 
be tempted of the devil. This expreſſion de- 
ſcribes the nature of the vifion or repreſenta- 
tion; for the hiſtory of a viſion always cor- 
reſponds to the views of the prophet. Chriſt 
likewiſe rejects the ſeveral propoſals here 
made to him, as ſo many temptations of the 
devil. : 

3.) This viſion, however, could not be de- 
ſigned to tempt Chrift, if we thereby mean, 
ſoliciting or ſeducing him into ſin ; becauſe it 
had a divine author. And if we examine 
the nature of the viſion itſelf, we muſt im- 
mediately ' perceive, that it could not be in- 


P. 63. note 9. iſt edit. and p. 106. 3d edit, note *. 
tended 


| = . 
tended to ſeduce him into ſin: for the ſevetal 
ſcenes of it were ſo framed, as to guard or 
warn a good mind from yielding to any of 
the propoſals it contained. To appearance, 
theſe propoſals were made by the devil in 
perſon ; which was defigned to awaken an 
immediate refiſtance, and was a proper no- 
nition againſt a compliance. 

4.) Nevertheleſs, this viſion might (I ap- 
prehend) anſwer the end of a preſent trial; 
that is, it might ſerve to ſhew, how Chriſt 
was diſpoſed to act, or to diſcover and diſplay 
his virtue ; which is a very common mean- 
ing of the word temptation or trial in Scrip- 
ture“, and is the ſenſe in which we uſe it 
here, when we call Chriſt's viſton a preſent 
trial. The ſeveral propoſals now made to 
Chriſt, viz. the fatisfying his preſent hunger 
by a miracle, the opening his divine com- 
miſſion at the temple of Jeruſalem by a ſeem- 
ing deſcent from heaven, and his aſcend- 
ing the throne of his father David ; theſe 


propoſals were in themſelves ſo enticing, that 


nothing but the conſidering them as finful, 
or as temptations of Satan, could diſpoſe the 
moſt conſummate virtue to reject them. 
Chriſt's virtue therefore was evidenced and 
exerciſed by his rejection of theſe propoſals: 


= See above, p. 103=106, . 65 
His 


„„ 
His ready anſwers ſufficiently ſhew by what 
principles of piety he was ated; and that 
he conſidered the propoſals, however alluring, 
as temptations which were to be reſiſted. 
And he did accordingly reſiſt them, Theſe 
circumſtances rendered this viſion, though 
prophetic and monitory in it's frame and 
intention, yet in ſome degree probationary 
likewiſe. At the time Chriſt conſidered it as 
a trial, agreeably to the form it bore. When 
the viſion was ended, he would naturally re- 
gard it as an emblem of his future conflicts, 
on account of the prophetical deſign of viſio- 
nary repreſentations. In this view alſo it 
— to try the ſteadfaſtneſs of his piety and 
virtue, his readineſs and reſolution to under- 
take the office to which he was appointed bj 
God, notwithſtanding his foreknowledge of 
the difficulties and dangers attending it'. 
The conſiſtency of theſe two views of it, may 
appear by conſidering, that the prophetic 
ſigns of Chriſt's future temptations, were 
ſamples of thoſe temptations : for during the 
courſe of his miniſtry he was tempted to the 
very fame conduct, as he was now]; that is, 
he was urged to uſe his miraculous power 
for his own perſonal relief, for the more 
oſtentatious diſplay of his divine commiſſion, 


See above, p. 103. 
and 


Fat 

and for the acquiſition of worldly empire. 
There was, Iown, ſome conſiderable difference 
in the two caſes; but not ſuch as prevented 
the ſigns or ſamples of Chriſt's future tempta- 
tions, from giving a preſent occaſion to the 
diſcovery of his piety and virtue. Let us 
now attend to the objections; which, even 
ſuppoſing them to be unanſwerable, do 
not overthrow the main principles of the 
Inquiry. 

* | 

| It is obſerved i in the Inquiry”, „That the 
« appearance of the devil to our Sayiour i 
& Herſon, could ſerve no other end, than to 
« create a prejudice againſt his propoſals ; 
« and conſequently that this circumſtance 
% was unſuitable to the allowed policy of 
te this wicked ſpirit, who, if he wiſhed to 
« ſucceed, would not have urged his tempta- 
*« tions in a manner the moſt likely to pre- 
« vent their ſucceſs, and which could not 
et but abate their force upon a virtuous diſ- 
te poſition.” Inſtead of anſwering this ob- 
jection, ſome content themſelves with re- 
torting it; by pleading, That the appre- 
© hended preſence of Satan in viſion, would 
e produce the ſame general effect, as his real 
« preſence at any other time,” 


* P, 3» &c, 


This 
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This is an obſervation which we are not 
at all concerned to diſpute : for though true 
in itſelf, it is foreign from the purp * It 
is acknowledged, that both his apprehended 


and his real preſence would create upon a 


good mind a prejudice againſt his propolals. 

And for this reaſon, it would have been im- 
politic in Satan, to have made his appearance 
before Chriſt either in perſon or in viſion; if 
he meant thereby to recommend his pro- 
poſals. But what would have been abſurd in 
this malignant ſpirit, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
ſeduce; was a wiſe conduct in the Deity, 
(the author of this viſion ;) becauſe his inten- 
tion was to forewarn Chriſt of his danger, 
and to arm him againſt it. It was on purpoſe 
to lead Chriſt to regard the preſent propoſals, 
(which were afterwards to occur in real life,) 
as highly criminal in their nature ; that the 
viſion repreſented them as made to him by 


the devil, as the temptations of that great 


enemy of God, whom it is virtue always to 
reſiſt. Thus the very ſame circumſtance, the 
appearance of the devil, which was proper in 
the viſion, ſuitable both to it's divine author, 
and benevolent intention ; would have been 

abſurd upon the common hypotheſis. 
It is farther urged, that the reaſonings em- 
ployed to abate the force of the ſecond temp- 
* tation, 


1 | 
tation *, upon the common hypotheſis; do 
equally affect that advanced in the Inquiry. 
But let us conſider whether there be not a. 
wide difference in the two caſes. The reaſon- 
ings here referred to, are levelled againſt the 
ſuppoſition, ſo commonly made by the ad- 
vocates of the literal interpretation, that the 
devil having afſumed a human form, and 
tranſported Chrift through the air from the 
wilderneſs to the top of the temple, would 
have perſuaded him to throw himſelf down 
from thence ; that by his miraculous pre- 
ſervation he might demonſtrate his peculiar 
character as the Son of God. And the ob- 
jection advanced in the Inquiry againſt this 
hypotheſis, is, that Chriſt could not but 
eaſily diſcern, that a compliance with this 
propoſal might not anſwer the end propoſed 
by it, and might poſſibly ifſue in his diſ- 
honour ; ſince the devil, who had already in 
a miraculous manner placed him upon the 
temple, might alſo by a ſimilar act of power 
have thrown himſelf down from thence, in 
the human form which he then wore, with- 
out receiving any injury ; and thus deſtroyed 
the credit of the miracle, by which Jeſus 
was to have eſtabliſhed his divine miſſion. 
The view with which this objection was 


© Inquiry, p. 8. 
made, 
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made, was to ſhew, that the common hypo- 
theſis is inconſiſtent with the allowed policy 
of Satan, who would ſcarce have made a pro- 
poſal, which Chriſt could have no induce- 
ment to comply with, and which (though 
alluring in itſe}f, yet) under theſe. peculiar 
circumſtances he would conſider rather as an 
indignity, than a temptation. But what 
relation has this objection to any thing ad- 
vanced in the Inquiry? Is it aſſerted there, 
that the repreſentations of the viſicn corre- 
ſponded to this hypotheſis ; that the repre- 
ſentative figure of the apoftate angel, in par- 
ticular, was a human form? or does the 
hiſtory aſſert or intimate this? or determine 
in what manner Chriſt was impreſſed with 
an apprehenſion of his preſence? The ob- 
jection under conſideration ariſes entirely 
from a ſuppoſed ſtate of things, which the 
hiſtory does not countenance ; to which 
there fore the repreſentations of the viſion 
might bear no reſemblance, and which might 
not leave room for an apprehenſion, that in 
caſe Chriſt had thrown (himſelf down from 
the temple, the devil might have done the 
ſame. And ſo far as the repreſentations were 
different from this ſuppoſed ſtate of things, 
they were not liable to the ſame objection. 
In order to determine what the repreſenta- 
N 2 tions 
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tions really were, we muſt look into the 
hiſtory: for whatever is there related as 
matter of fact, that appeared to the mind of 
Chriſt as ſuch. Now all that the hiſtory 
relates, is, the attempt of the devil to per- 
ſuade Chriſt, whom he had placed upon the 
temple, to throw himſelf down from thence, 
in a dependence upon God for his preferva- 
tion, and to ſatisfy the Jews at once that he 
was the Meſſiah. In this fngle view the 
propoſal was made and conſidered. - And it 
was very inviting in it's own nature ©; but 
a compliance with it would have been cri- 
minal ; and therefore it was virtuouſly re- 
jetted. And it could be with no other 
view, than to lead Chriſt to conceive. of it 
as criminal and fit to be rejected, that the 
viſion repreſents the propoſal as made by 
Satan. So that thoſe who make this ob- 
jection, do not appear to have attended 
either to the true nature of the nien, or to 
the defigh of it's author. 
VII. 

It was obſerved in the [Inquiry *, that the 
offer of all the kingdoms of the world, upon 
the common interpretation, carried no force ; 
becauſe Chriſt could not but know, that the 


devil who made it, had no power to make it 


P. 116, 117. © P. the 8” 
| g N 
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good. Now this objection, it is ſaid, holds 
likewiſe . againſt the offer in viſion ; if it be 
true, as has been all along aſſerted, that the 
repreſentations of a viſion paſs for real objeds, 
and produce the ſame effects as if they were. 
What difference then,” it is aſked, © with 
<< regard to Chriſt, could it make, whether 
«© he had a real fight of the devil, or a v1/1c- 
* nary repreſentation of him, when he made 
« him this offer?“ 

Thoſe who rely on this objection, ſeem to 
me not to attend to the wide difference which 
there is, between judging the images or ap- 
pearances of a viſion to be real objects; and 
their having exact external archetypes. A 
viſion. may conſiſt, either of ſuch appearances 
as are perfect repreſentations or copies of 
objects really exiſting in nature; or of ſuch 
as bear little or no correſpondence to thoſe 
objects: as we have fully ſhewn*, And in 
either caſe, the appearances equally paſs ſor 
realities, Our Saviour might have had a 
viſion of Satan, perfectly conformable to his 
true nature, or (which ſeems to have been 
the caſe) a repreſentation of him with powers 
which he did not poſſeſs. And the latter 

view 

f Appendix, Ne. III. p. 163, note*, 

r And had this been ſo, the objection we are conſidering 
might have held good. 

hk Juſt as St. John, inſtead of a repreſentation of a lam, 


agreeable to the common animals of that ſpecies, had a re- 
N 3 preſentation 
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view of him would appear as real as the 
former; it being the nature of viſion 
to give a ſeeming reality to all the objects 
of it, whether they have external archetypes 
or not. They appear to poſſeſs all the 
powers and properties, with which they 
are repreſented \. ' From hence it follows, 
that fo far as the repreſentation of the devil 
in this viſion, was different“ from his true 
nature; ſo far it muſt make a difference with 
regard to Chriſt, whether he had a real fight 
or a viſionary repreſentation of him, In the 
former caſe, the third temptation had no 
force, becauſe Chriſt knew the devil had no 
power to diſpoſe of the kingdoms of the 
world; in the latter, if this power be a part 
of the repreſentation, the ſame objection 
cannot take place. 

Now that this power did belong to the re- 
preſentation made of him to Chriſt, ſeems 
' probable from ſeveral conſiderations. 1ſt. Be- 
cauſe the hiſtory (which never deſcribes any 


preſentation of one with ſeven horny, and ſeven eyes. See 
the place referred to in note f, 

i Inquiry, p. 124. | 

It is admitted, that when the internal repreſentation is 
exactly conformable to any outward object, (which was the 
caſe of Saul when he ſaw Ananias, AR. ix. 12.) there is no 
difference with regard to the impreſſion they make upon the 
mind, between it's diſcerning the obje& and the repreſen- 
tation, 


thing 
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thing as a fact, but what appears to the mind 
of the prophet as. ſuch, during his viſion,) 
relates as matter of fact the promiſe or offer 
of the world made to Chriſt by the devil; 
which could not therefore but appear to be 
real, every repreſentation of a viſion paſſing 
for a real object. If the devil had not ap- 
peared to Chriſt to poſſeſs the powers he 
claimed Chriſt could not have ſeemed to 
himſelf to haye had any offer or promiſe at 
all; which neceſſarily ſuppoſe a power to 
wake them good. 2dly, At the fame time 
that the devil made Chriſt the er, he gave 
him a /ig4t of all the kingdoms of the world. 
And Chriſt could no more doubt of the cer- 
tainty of the former, than of the latter, 
zdly. His anſwer expreſſes, not any di/behef 
or daubt about the reality of the offer, but his 
abhorrence of the thought of accepting it. 
And therefore the ſame conſideration which 
deſtroys the force of the third temptation 
upon the common hypotheſis ; does not 
affect the ſuppoſition of it's being propoſed 

in viſion. : | 
VIII. F 
But it is ſtill aſked, * Might not Chriſt 
*« have examined into the foundation of the 
« devil's claim to the diſpoſal of the world; 
* ſince it is allowed that the viſion did not 


N 4 « deprive 
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60 deprive him of the exerciſe of his under. 
* ſtanding ?” * Chriſt was prevented from 
ſuch examination, not fb much by the mo- 
mentary duration of the viſion, as by the 
very nature of it's impreſſion, which takes 
away all ſuſpicion concerning it's own reality. 
For otherwiſe, the objects e e wen. 
not even ſeem to be rell. 

If it be farther inquired, “ How Far ws 
* the mind p9ffve, and how far was it free 
t in it's exerciſe, under the impreſſions: of 
** a viſion? Ought not a line to have been 
* drawn, to ſhew where it's conftraint 
* ended, and where it's liberty began?“ 
I anſwer, this line has been already drawn. 
It has been ſhewnd, iſt, That the praphet 
was altogether paſſtve in receiving the im- 
Preſſions of a viſion ; juſt as we are paſſive in 
receiving the impreſſions made by external 
objects themſelves,” and the ideas they raiſe 
in the mind. Here then the prophet had 
no liberty; he could not alter his views and 
perſuaſions concerning the objects of his 
viſion, the impreſſion being made by a hand 
too ſtrong to be reſiſted. adly, It is alſo 
ſhewn ®, that in 1808 other _ 1 prophet 

bad 

F. 97. 


„ P. 97 — 101. ' What is here offered, will enable ws 
to form a judgment concerning what is advanced by 
Spanheim, (Dubia Evangel. dub. 55, pars III. p. 242, 243.) 
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had the "free uſe of bis underſtanding : and 
therefore was as capable of a rational determi- 
nation and choice, with reſpect to the objects 
of his viſion, as thoſe of bodily fight. From 
theſe premiſes, we may draw this concluſion; 
that though -Chriſt could: not alter his view 
of the tempting. propoſals or of the other 
repreſentations which were now made to his 
mind; (could not, for example, doubt the 
reality of the fight or offer of the world, 
which the devil appeared to give bim,) 
any more than he could change the ap- 
pearance of external objects; yet in reſiſting 
theſe propoſals; he might exerciſe his under- 
ſtanding, and evidence the pious diſpoſition of 
bis heart. ; 


| IX. 

The 0 remaining objection which we 
are to examine, is this; “ That by ſetting 
* the difficulties attending the literal inter- 
6 pretation of this hiſtory in ſo ſtrong a 
light; we give too much advantage to 
« infidelity '. 

Ille enim propre tentari dicitur, qui ſui compos eſt, & in 
ejuſmodi ſtatu in quo & judicio uti poteſt, & libertate 
voluntatis ; in viſione verd nec judicii nec voluntatis exer- 
citiom proprie fic dictum, adeoque nee aſſenſus propriè nec 
diſſenſus. From the infances cited in the paſſages of the 
Inquiry referred to in the beginning of this note, it appears, 


that viſion did not diſturb either the underſtanding or paſſions 
of the prophet. 


This objection is in ſome meaſure gbviated in the /nquiry, 
p. 2, 50. 
J leave 
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I leave it to thoſe who urge the objection, 
to reconcile it either with an ardent love of 
truth, which naturally dictates the moſt im- 
partial ſcrutiny into every ſubject; or with an 
honourable opinion of Chriſtianity : a religion 
which diſdains the arts of worldly policy ; and 
nobly conſcious of the validity of it's claims, 
ſubmits it's doctrines and credentials to uni- 
verſal inſpection, invites and demands a ri- 
gorous examination. The timidity and policy 
from which this objection proceeds, would, 
I apprehend, have prevented our forefathers, 
(had they been under the influence of ſuch 
principles,) from expoſing the abſurdity of 
any generally received opinion, founded upon 
the letter of Scripture. The common people, 
even to this day, muſt have entertained ſuch 
groſs conceptions of the Deity, as can not 


be mentioned without horror. And pro- 
teſtants muſt have ſpared that monſter, 'tran- 


ſubſtantiation. But they never failed to 
expoſe it's abſurdities, from a full perſuaſion, 
that howevef ĩt may be favoured by the /etter, 
it is certainly contrary to the true ſenſe, of 
Scripture. And they confidered every ob- 
jection againſt the literal meaning, as a reaſon 
for adopting a different interpretation, With 
regard to the hiſtory of our Saviour's tempta- 


* Appendix, Ne. IV. note l. | 
tion; 
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tion; there was a neceflity for urging the 
objections againſt the received expoſition, in 
order to prepare men to embrace that which 
is offered in it's ſtead. And in taking this 
natural method, I had the whole world before 
me for a precedent, in caſes of the like kind. 
Nor can Chriſtianity ſuffer any prejudice by 
this manner of proceeding : for if the ob- 

jections urged againſt the hiſtory of Chriſt's 
temptation are groundleſs, they may eaſily be 
refuted': and if they are well ſupported, they 
conclude only againſt the literal interpreta- 
tion; it being a rule univerſally allowed in 
the interpretation of all authors, never to 
affix any ſenfe' to their words, which is either 
abſurd in 1tſelf, or manifeſtly repugnant to 
| their ayowed principles, if they are fairly ca- 
pable of a more rational and confiſtent mean- 
ing. Nor is there any room in the caſe 
| befote ns to ſuggeſt; that we have had re- 
courſe to a figutitive'txplication from mere 
neceſſity, and only to avoid the ſeeming ab- 
| ſurdity of the literal one: for we have pro- 


g duced many circumſtances of the hiſtory to 
evince, that the ſacred writers themſelves 
N did not, and could not deſign to be under- 


N ſtood literally. Nay, all the evangeliſts have, 

̃ in expreſs terms, declared the whole to be a 
ſpiritual and mental tranſaction; and this is 

6 proved 
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ed without offering any violence to their 
words, or. affixing any ſenſe to them, but 
what they are allowed to bear in other parts of 
Scripture ;: and what their connexion and 
other circumſtances neceſſarily require in this. 
Laſtly, the evidence of it's being a viſion, is 
much ſtrengthened, by the rational and wiſe 
intentions of ſuch a prophetic repreſentation, 
as a prediction and forewarning of thoſe 
ſevere trials, to which Chriſt. was afterwards 
to be expoſed. Till the reaſoning on theſe 
ſeveral points is confuted, I ſhall not be 
without ſome faint hope, that inſtead of 
furniſhing new prejudices againſt the Goſpel, 
I have removed old ones. With this view 
at leaſt the argument was undertaken ; and 
from a full perſuaſion, that if Chriſtianity 
were ſtripped of all diſguiſes, and ſhew in 
her native ſimplicity and beauty, juſt as ſhe 
deſcended. from heaven; all objections. to 
her divine origin would immediately vaniſh. 
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A PARAPHRASE upon St. MaTTaEw 's 
Account of CuzrsT's Temptation 
by the Devil, agreeable to the fore- 
going explication of it. 


MATTHEW IV. 


1. Then was 
Jeſus brought in- 
to a wilderneſi by 
the Spirit, to be 
tempted by the 
devil, 


HEN Gaſt 
appointed to his 
office as the great Meſſiah, 

and furniſhed for the exe- 
cution of it by the deſcent 
of the Spirit of God in his 
miraculous gifts, he was 
brought into a wilderneſs 
by the afflatus or inſpira- 
tion of that Spirit, making 
new revelations to him, 
and exhibiting extraordi- 
nary ſcenes before him, 
One great deſign of this 


I. 


. prophetic viſion or repre- 


ſentation was, to give him 


a view of his future trials, 
which 


Fm 


forty nights, at 
length he was 
Bungry. 

. nd the 
tempter caming to 
much as thou art 
the Son of God, 
command theſe 


| es to become 
— 


4. But be an- 
fauereu und ſaiu, 
Man - ſhall not 
Ave by bread only, 
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which were couched under 
the figure or emblem of 


Satan coming to him in 


erſon, and urging tempta- 
2 corre — * 
he was to meet with in the 
exerciſe of that office with 
which he was inveſted, and 
of thoſe gifts with which 
he was endowed. | 
2, 3- Forty days did he 
remain in this ſtate with- 
out food, receiving new 
communications from God. 
The viſion was then cloſed 


with the following ſcenes. 


In the firſt ſcene, the 
tempter came to Jeſus, 
who at that time began to 
feel the keen ſenſation of 
hunger, and thus addrefled 
him: * Inaſmuch as 

4% are the Son of God, act 


nin character, and relieve 


„your preſſing neceſſities 
«* by a miracle: for, with- 


% out doubt, the Meſſiah 


* could turn even ſtones 
« into bread.” 
4. To this propoſal 


Jeſus replied: The life 
«© of man may be ſuſtained 


*« not by bread only, but 
by 


% 7K a = 
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but by whatever 


proceedeth out of 


the mouth of God. 
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*« by whatever other means 
«« God ſhall appoint : and 
e therefore I will not from 
% a diſtruſt either of his 
«© power or goodneſs, un- 
&« dettake to ſupply my 
« own wants, wit an 
& immediate warrant from 
« heaven.” This part of 
the vifion, while it evi- 
denced at that time his re- 


ſignation to God, and re- 


liance on his care, was in- 


tended to convey this ge- 
neral inſtruction for the re- 

ulation of his future con- 
duct, That Chriſt, though 
the Son of God, was to 
ſtruggle with hunger and 
thirſt, and all the other 
evils of humanity ; and was 
never to exert his divine 


power for his own 


5. Then the 
devil taketh bim 
up into the holy 
him on a wing of 
the temple, 

6. And faith 


tection or relief, but to 


wait for the interpoſition 
of God in his favour.” 


5, 6. In the ſecond ſcene 
of this viſion, the devil 
took Jeſus to Jeruſalem, 
the metropolis of Judea, 
and placed him on the 
wing of the temple, which 
commanded a view of the 

crowd 
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unto him, Inaſ crowd of worſhippers be- 
much as thou art low, and then ſaid to him: 
the Son of God, ** Inaſmuch as. you are the 
caſt thyſelf down: ** Meſſiah, the Son of God, 
for it is written, © it becomes you to o 
He ſhall give his your divine commilite 
angels chargecon- in the moſt conſpicuous 
cerning thee, and manner; and therefore 
— their hands *©* throw yourſelf down 

ſhall bear from hence, in a depen- 
7275 27 « dence on the divine pro- 
eſt * tetion, which the Scrip- 
= againſi a ture promiſes you ; and 
lone. your miraculous preſer- 
vation will induce the 
„% Jews to acknowledge 
*« .you immediately as the 
«« Meſſiah, viſibly deſcend- 
« ing from heaven, in a 
“0 manner agreeable to 

« their expectations.“ 
7. Ft 2 aid 7. Jeſus on this occaſion 
3 bim. It is alſo diſplayed the rectitude 
alſo written, Thou of his temper, immediately 
alt not tempt replying, © The Scriptures 
the Lord thy God. to; which you appeal do 
e alſo admoniſh us not to 
make an improper trial 
* of God's power; it for- 
„ bids us either to ruſh 
upon danger without a 
* call in expectation of an 
* extraordinary deliver- 
* ance, 


( 
- 
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977 " ance, or to dictate to 
divine wiſdom what mi- 
BY 7 racles ſhall be wrou ght 
. ** for men's Goiviclien. 5 
44h Hereby Jeſus was fore- 
5 70 1 of the r 
ſtemptation be would be 
under to an Aether 
pad oſtentatious diſplay of 
| miraculous powers; 
and directed, even in bring- 
ing men to the faith, not 
to exceed the order of God, 
however called upon by 
8 the Scribes and Phariſees 
* 2 been them ſigns from 

benen 
8. 14 the 8, 9. Once more the 
taleth him ſcene changes, and the 
up into an exceed- devil taketh Chriſt to an 
ing high moun- exceeding high mountain, 
tam, and bewerb gives him a view of all the 
ng ' kingdoms of the world, 


with all their glory, and 
promiſes to put him into 
the poſſeſſion of them all, 
4 upon condition of his fall- 
ing down and worſhipping 
theſe things will him. 
T grove thee, if -- 
thou wilt fall 
down and wore. 


Ship ne. 


O 10. This : 


— — 


10. Then faith 


Feſus unto him, 
Get thee hence, 


Satan for it 
is written, Thou 


"Lord thy 050 
and him only ſhalt 


thou ſerve, | 


U 
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10. This propoſal was 


rejected the very inſtant it 


was made; for Chriſt, not 


without a mixture of juſt 


indignation, commanded 
ſhalt worſhip the the tempter (with whom 


he benen all along to con- 
verſe) that moment to quit 


his preſence ; all religious 


homage being juſtly appro- 
priated in Scripture to God 
alone, This prophetic 


ſcene, while it ſerved for 


the trial and diſcoyery of 
his preſent temper, was di- 
rectly intended as a pre- 
fignification and warping 
of the like temptation to 
which he was to be ex- 
poſed in the courſe of his 


miniſtry ; during which he 


was called upon by the 
ews, who expected their 
eſſiah under the charac- 
ter of a temporal monarch, 


to employ thoſe mira- 


culous | wers in obtain- 
ing worldly empire, which 
were to be wholly conſe- 
crated to the erecting the 
king dom of God, the king- 


dom of truth and righte- 


puſgels amongſt men. 


Il, The 7 
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. Then the 1. The viſion was now 
devil | hovers him, 0 ed, and Satan departed 
and behold, a — from ] eſus, whoſe animal 
came and greatly ex- 


1 d unt M by foregoing 
ere 0 
| | — affecti 


repreſenta- 
tions, and by the want of 

the common ſupports of life 
in the wilderneſs, he re- 
ceived miraculous refreſh- 
ment. In the courſe of 
his ſubſequent miniſtry, 
Chriſt paſſed through all 
the trials which this viſion 
prefigured, and conſtantly 
acted: upon thoſe maxims 
of the divine word which 
* * adopted. 


THE END, 
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